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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


——>—— 





CHANGE has come over the whole Irish question since 
our last issue. The change began with Mr. Balfour's 
speech last Saturday at Haddington, and the situation was 
radically, and we think permanently, transformed by a very 
remarkable letter from Lord Loreburn, published in the Times 
of Thursday. Lord Loreburn appeals for a conference to 
settle the Irish question with the consent of all parties. As 
we have explained elsewhere, we are not sanguine of the results 
of a conference, even if one could be called, because it is 
almost impossible to see any common basis of negotiation. 
Unionists cannot yield on the only point which would satisfy 
the Nationalists—the break-up in some form or other of the 
legislative Union. Nevertheless, Lord Loreburn’s letter has 
transformed the situation, because he has once for all broken 
the sinister spell of pretence under which the Liberal Party 
has been living. It is out of the question that rank-and-file 
Liberals should allow the same degree of authority as before 
to the official assurances of their leaders, now that so weighty 
and so honest a Liberal as Lord Loreburn has spoken out. 
He has been a Home Ruler all his political life. Nothing 
but a profound sense of the dangers ahead can have induced 
him to call a halt to a policy for which he has so long 
laboured. The present tone and temper of the Government 
can hardly survive the publication of his letter. 


Mr. Balfour's weighty and earnest speech has also done 
an invaluable service, as it has shown that the intense serious- 
ness of the situation in Ulster, so far from being reduced, is 
aggravated by ignoring it in the happy-go-lucky manner of 
Mr. Birrell. The Government, said Mr. Balfour, might dis- 
solve before they advised the King to sign the Bill, or they 
might defer dissolution till the Bill was on the Statute-book, 
but before the Act came into operation. If rumour were true, 
the Government inclined to the latter policy. But this 
policy was not only wildly imprudent, it was grossly immoral. 
If the country was in favour of Home Rule, nothing what- 
ever would be lost by submitting the question to the electors 
before asking for the King’s signature. If the Government 
put off the election, they would be guilty of the shameless 
proceeding of asking the opinion of the country after all the 
passions of Ireland had been aroused, both in the south and 
the north. 


Mr. Balfour then used the following words about the 
Cabinet :— 


..“ After all, they are men brought up in the traditions of British 
liberty. They have had the training of British statesmen, and I 
will never believe they are going to try and govern us in connexion 
with this Ulster Home Rule question as if we were a South 
American or a Central American Republic. To my mind such a 
policy, when it comes to be faced, is almost unthinkable, and until 





the Prime Minister and his colleagues show themselves capable 
of what I regard as an act of gross political immorality I shall 
not believe that they are prepared to face the issue,” 

We are particularly glad to notice that Mr. Balfour has 
made a very deep political impression, which we have reason to 
believe has affected Liberals as well as Unionists, without 
even mentioning such a possibility as an appeal to the King 
to exercise his veto or to dissolve Parliament. Such proposals 
are not the expedients of tried statesmen and never will be. 
Mr. Balfour, as we should have expected, passes them over in 
complete silence. We have written more fully elsewhere of 
the position of the Government in relation to Home Rule, as 
well as of Lord Loreburn’s proposal. 


The King of Greece, who has been attending the German 
mancuvres as the official guest of the German Emperor, 
has caused a considerable flutter in France and Greece by 
some remarks he offered about the great debt of the Greeks 
in the late war to Germany. He spoke of the use they had 
made of the “tried principles of Prussian strategy” and of 
their obligations to their German training. We cannot pre- 
tend to take the tea-cup storm that has followed very 
seriously. If people had more humour the diplomatic 
explanations which are now going on would be unnecessary. 
Everyone knows that the Greek army has been trained with 
splendid success by French officers. French officers and no 
others made the army that captured Janina and Salonica. 
The name of. General Eydoux is one to conjure with 
from one end of Greece to the other. At the same time 
soldiers all the world over study German strategy. The 
principles of Clausewitz and Moltke are a bible of warfare. 
The King of Greece and many of his staff officers received 
their own military training in Germany. In these circum- 
stances the King of Greece could not very well have avoided 
some rhetorical flourishes likely to please his German hosts, 
though no doubt the acknowledgments to Germany were, in 
the circumstances, bestowed in a rather lop-sided manner. As 
King Constantine will soon visit France, he will have an 
opportunity of correcting the balance of gratification. 


’ On Thursday the Japanese demands for amends to be made 

by China for the murder and ill-treatment of Japanese sub- 
jects at Hankow, Shantung, and Nanking, and for insults to 
the Japanese flag, were conveyed to the Chinese Government. 
In spite of all the rumours the Japanese demands are moderate. 
The incidents are not being made the occasion for holding 
any Chinese port or other territory. An apology—which 
will have to be offered by General Chang-hsun in person—is 
required, the punishment of the guilty persons, and the pay- 
ment of an indemnity yet to be arranged. It was explained 
that the Japanese demands are a minimum, and that they 
must be complied with at once. Yuan Shih-kai may suffer 
some loss of prestige, but he cannot very well hold out. 

A further instalment of the late Count Hayashi’s reminis- 
cences, published in the Jiji Shimpo, a Japanese paper owned by 
his son-in-law, is summarized by Reuter in Thursday's papers. 
The previous instalment dealt with the German suggestion of 
a triple alliance between Germany, Great Britain, and Japan, 
and Count Hayashi now adds that Prince von Biilow refused 
to participate owing to friction with Great Britain over other 
questions. But the most remarkable disclosures are those 
in which Count Hayashi, while frankly admitting that he 
himself suggested to his Government to utilize England's 
apprehension of a Japanese alliance with Russia to hasten 
an Anglo-Japanese alliance, denounces the simultaneous 
mission of Marquis Ito to St. Petersburg with a view to con- 
cluding a Russo-Japanese Convention as an outrageous breach 
of faith, He concludes with a bitter criticism of the Japanese 
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Government and the manner in which he was treated, and 
sums up his view of the despatch of Marquis Ito to St. 
Petersburg during the negotiations with Great Britain by 
saying that “ Japan won the support of England at the cost 
of the respect of Russia and other European countries.” The 
inconsistency of Count Hayashi’s attitude in denouncing in 
others what he was practically doing himself is to a certain 
extent explained by Sir Valentine Chirol’s letter to Thursday’s 
Times, which shows how in 1901 the Japanese Emperor's 
advisers were acutely divided on questions of foreign policy. 


The American Currency Bill has been favourably reported 
to the House of Representatives by the Banking Committee. 
This measure, in which President Wilson has made a serious 
attempt to remedy the incoherence of the American system, 
discards the device of a central bank, which, though adopted 
by every other country and embodied in the Aldrich Bill, has 
always been viewed in the United States with strong and 
general repugnance. Its provisions, which are summarized 
in the Times of Wednesday, allow the issue of bank notes 
secured by commercial paper, and utilizes 10 per cent. of the 
capital and 5 per cent. of the demand deposit of the existing 
national banks to establish twelve Federal reserve banks with 
the power to fix the discount rate each in its own district, 
subject to the approval of a Federal Reserve Board. Besides 
exercising a general supervision over the district reserve banks, 
this Board will have other extensive powers, which, however, 
may only be exercised after consultation with an Advisory 
Council composed of one member from each of the twelve 
regional reserve banks. Amendments have also been inserted 
safeguarding the two per cents. during their conversion into 
three per cents. and providing for the automatic redemption 
of the new notes. Expert opinion is divided on the measure, 
the power given to the Government in the composition of 
the Federal Reserve Board being regarded as dangerously 
great, but the bankers, at their recent Conference at Chicago, 
are not opposed to the main principles of the scheme, which, 
it is hoped, may tend to prevent recurrent panics and 
mitigate the chaos of the American currency system. 


We regret to have to record the loss of the German naval air- 
ship Ll. The vessel,a Zeppelin dirigible built in 1912, was 
caught in a sudden storm about eighteen miles north of 
Heligoland at about 7 p.m. on Tuesday, and dashed to the 
surface of the sea, sinking in about an hour’s time with the 
loss of fourteen lives, including Captain Metzing, commander 
of the naval airship division, and Captain Hanne, the pilot. 
Wireless messages for assistance brought torpedo boats to the 
spot, but only six lives were saved. The Ll, which was taken 
over by the naval authorities last October, had a cubic capacity 
of 776,000 cubic feet, and could travel at about fifty-two miles 
an hour. Widespread sympathy is felt with the German 
nation and with the veteran inventor, Count Zeppelin. 
Though eight of his airships had been destroyed by storm or 
accident before this last disaster, Germany's pre-eminence in 
dirigibles is largely due to his indomitable persistence. It 
will be remembered that the German people gave practical 
proof of their confidence in his system by subscribing £300,000 
for him after the wreck of the Zeppelin IV. in 1908, 


The deadlock between masters and men in Dublin remains 
practically unaltered. On Sunday a great Free Speech 
demonstration was held in Sackville Street, at which 
Mr. Barnes, M.P., without committing himself to the sup- 
port of “ Larkinism,” spoke with enthusiasm of Mr. 
Larkin’s noble aims. The meeting passed off peaceably in 
the absence of the police, and efforts have been made in some 
quarters to interpret this fact as proving that the rioting was 
provoked by police violence. In this context we are glad to 
appropriate and endorse the comment of the Westminster 
Gazette. “The delegates of the Trade Union Congress had 
made themselves personally responsible for the conduct of 
those present [on Sunday]. There is all the difference in 
the world between meetings conducted on these lines and 
those for which Mr. Larkin and his fellow-organizers were 
responsible.” 


A conference between representatives of the Dublin em- 
ployers and men and the deputation of six from the Trade 
Union Congress met on Saturday at the Shelburne Hotel 
and continued on Monday, but broke up that evening after 





Or. 
an all-day sitting without coming to any decision. The 


Dublin Labour men insisted as a preliminary on the rein 
statement of all men on strike and the withdrawal of the 
threatened lock-out by the masters, and these terms the 
masters could not accept. It is understood that on their 


side they insist on proper guarantees that any agreements 


made with the men shall be strictly observed. On Wednesday 
Larkin was brought up before a police magistrate and returned 
for trial to the city sessions, bail being refused, as he declined 
to enter into recognizances to keep the peace pending his trial. 
Mr. Handel Booth, M.P., who was present at his arrest, gave 
evidence as to the unprovoked batoning of the people by the 
police, and has stated that he did so because the Lord. 
Lieutenant had requested him to attend and give a “frank 
and impartial statement.” 


The Board of Trade returns for August show a decline of 
some three and a half millions in imports and an increase of 
£332,000 in exports, the improvement being here due entirely 
to the advance under one head—that of new shipping built 
for abroad. As a set-off, however, it is pointed out that not 
only was there a working day less in August, 1913, but that 
August, 1912, was an altogether exceptional month, the 
imports in that month exceeding those of any previous 
August by £7,700,000, while the exports were £5,100,000 
above the best previous total for that month. Lastly, we 
imported on balance no less than £4,000,000 in gold last 
month. Conclusive evidence that the boom in trade is over 
is not yet available. 


Several letters have appeared in the Times during the 
week on the King and the Constitution. As we have already 
published a considerable correspondence on this subject, we 
do not wish to dwell unnecessarily on a controversy which, 
however delicately handled, is bound to have the effect that 
it should be the endeavour of all loyal persons to avoid— 
that of dragging the King’s name into party politics. We feel 
bound, however, briefly to indicate the opinions of the well- 
known men who have written to the Times. In the issue of last 
Saturday Mr. George Cave suggested that if the Government 
should prove obdurate and would not consent to an election 
before the “third time of asking” of the Home Rule Bill, the 
King should “exercise his undoubted right and dissolve Parlia- 
ment.” Mr. Cave argues that this course would not beachallenge 
to the democracy such as he admits would be involved in the 
refusal of the Royal Assent to the Home Rule Bill. But 
surely it must be seen on reflection that the three different 
suggestions for Royal intervention—the dismissal of Ministers, 
the vetoing of the Home Rule Bill, and the dissolution of 
Parliament—all come to the same thing in the long run. 


On Wednesday letters on the same subject appeared in the 
Times from Sir William Anson and Lord Hugh Cecil. Sir 
William Anson said that since the Government have deprived 
the Lords of their constitutional right to bring about an 
appeal to the people, the only remaining safeguard against 
the present menace of civil war is the exercise of the Royal 
prerogatives. He points out, however, that the Sovereign 
could not dissolve Parliament, as Mr. Cave proposed, 
without assuring himself that an alternative Ministry was 
prepared to accept the responsibility for a dissolution. 
Lord Hugh Cecil asserts the same doctrine, and continues :— 

“But what may briefly be called the ‘automatic’ theory isa 
serious misrepresentation of the Constitution calling for protest 
quite apart from what may or may not be expedient at the present 
time. For that theory mistakes the underlying principle of which 
the conventions of the Constitution are the expressions. That 

rinciple is that there must be no conflict between the King and 
his people, nor consequently between the King and a House of 
Commons which correctly represents his people. But there is 
nothing unconstitutional in a disagreement between the King and 
his Ministers except in so far as it implies a disagreement with 
the House of Commons and ultimately with the people.” 
It may be that we have not the mind to appreciate logic- 
chopping at its true worth, but it certainly seems to us that 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument simply encourages the view that 
any departure whatever from the “automatic” theory of the 
Sovereign’s functions would mean in plain practice a conflict 
between the Monarchy and one of the great political parties. 
His exegesis and that of Sir William Anson seem to have the 
same sort of value bere as the famous critical conclusion that 
Homer was not written by Homer, but by another gentieman 


of the same name. 
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On Monday the Times published a leading article, chiefly 
n Mr. Cave’s letter, which was full of good sense. We offer 
pt congratulations to the Times on the way in which it is 
rforming the highest service which a paper holding its 

reat position can render to the public—that of a moderator 
ae cool and collected onlooker. First the Times dismisses the 
idea of a petition to the King to refuse his assent to the 
Home Rule Bill. “Such a proposal does not bear analysis. 
It originated in irresponsible quarters, and it betrays ite 
amateur origin in a complete ignorance of our legal and con- 
stitutional usage.” As for Mr. Cave’s proposal, which is less 
drastic in appearance, the Times says :— 

“Jt is, however, in our judgment, inconceivable that the 
Sovereign should contemplate a step which might lead to an 
apparent disagreement between the occupant of the Throne and 
the majority of his people. Unionists must face the possi- 
bility, however remote they believe it to be, of another reverse at 
the next general election. A dissolution of Parliament by the 
exercise of the royal prerogative, proprio motu regis, might be 
followed by a vindication at the — of those very Ministers 
whose advice had been set aside. The proposal, in fact, has only 
to be stated with its implications for its constitutional absurdity 
to be revealed. It is a first principle of our Constitution that the 
King acts solely on the advice of his Ministers. Ministers, there- 
fore, must bear on their own shoulders complete responsibility 
for the advice they give.” 


Lord Salisbury wrote to the Times of Wednesday to ask 
Mr. Lloyd George exactly what he had meant when he said 
in his correspondence with Lord Wolmer that if Lord Wolmer 
wanted “to take a high line as to Ministerial investments, let 
him and his fellow-Cecils begin giving their lessons at home.” 
Lord Salisbury pointed out that he and his father were the 
only Cecils who held office in recent years, and asked what 
Mr. Lloyd George’s charge was against them. In Thursday’s 
Times Mr. Lloyd George replied that Lord Salisbury “ unduly 
narrows his family circle.” He says that he did not refer to 
either Lord Salisbury or his father, and then goes on: “If 
Lord Salisbury really wishes for particulars, I can and will 
readily furnish them; but the responsibility must be his for 
their publication. Iam going abroad to-morrow, but I shall 
not go beyond the circulation of the Times, and I shall without 
delay furnish all details if they are demanded.” 


Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor the Unionists implicated in 
these undefined charges ought to leave the matter where it 
stands. We do not suppose the Unionist leaders have any- 
thing whatever to fear from Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened 
disclosures, and even if they bad we should still say that the 
only course was a full inquiry. Mr. Lloyd George ought to 
say precisely what he means, and the Unionist leaders ought 
to insist on having from him a precise statement. As Mr. 
Lloyd George said to Welsh school children last Sunday, “ Let 
it be one of your mottoes in life not to be slipshod in anything, 
but cultivate exactness even in details.” We cannot have 
too much exactness in this question of the relation of 
Ministers to the Stock Exchange and to the directorships 
of public companies. If we are not mistaken, some time 
ago the Westminster Gazette proposed that there should 
be a small Royal Commission to report on the whole 
question. We wish heartily to support that suggestion. It 
is time that the whole matter should be thrashed out, and rules 
formulated for governing the conduct of Ministers in their 
financial and commercial affairs. 


At the Aisgill inquiry on Saturday the driver of the second 
express and his fireman gave their evidence with a candour and 
straightforwardness which the Inspector cordially acknow- 
ledged. The driver frankly acknowledged his mistake in not 
making sure of the position of the three Mallerstang signals, 
which he did not see, and gave the following explana- 
tion. South of Kirkby Stephen he had left the cab to go 
round and oil the engine. On his return to the cab the engine 
was steaming so badly that in his anxiety to remedy this 
defect he failed to observe the home and starting signals. He 
added that it was the general practice on this section for a 
driver to go once round his engine, and be had never 
thought that it involved any danger to himself or the train. 
The fireman stated that while the driver was oiling outside he 
was attending to the fire and looking after the boiler, and did 
not see any of the three Mallerstang signals. Mr. Paget, the 
superintendent of the line, declared that, owing to the improve- 
ments in lubrication, there was no absolute necessity now for a 
driver to go outside his cab to oil. It comes to this, then, that a 








driver may, without any infringement of rules, and out of sheer 
conscientiousness, do,a thing which immensely adds to the 
vulnerability of the human element. It is not too much to 
say that the evidence with regard to the practice on the part 
of drivers of leaving the footplate has been the most startling 
surprise of the inquiry. 


Sir Oliver Lodge delivered the Presidential Address at the 
British Association at Birmingham on Wednesday. Taking 
“ Continuity” for his theme, he delivered an eloquent protest 
against that new form of scientific scepticism which 
animated biologists, physiologists, and physicists in their 
own controversies and in their attitude towards theories 
promulgated outside their particular science. “Science,” 
he maintained, “should not deal in negations; it is strong 
in affirmations, but nothing based on abstraction ought 
to presume to deny outside its own region.” Materialism 
was appropriate to the material world not as a philosophy, 
but as a working creed, a proximate and immediate formula 
for guiding research. But everything beyond that belonged 
to another region and must be reached by other methods. 
“It is my function to remind you that our studies do not 
exhaust the universe, and that if we dogmatize in a negative- 
direction and say we can reduce everything to physics and 
chemistry, we gibbet ourselves as ludicrously narrow pedants, 
and are falling far short of the richness and fulness of 
our human birthright.” 





Coming to the question of personal continuity, Sir Oliver 
Lodge observed that either we were immortal beings or we 
were not. Those who made denials were just as likely to be 
wrong as those who made assertions. Personally, he believed 
that the methods of science could be extended in their scope, and 
that the psychic region could be studied and brought under 
law as well. Anyhow, he pleaded for a fair field wherein to 
make the attempt. Let those who preferred the materialistic 
hypothesis develop their thesis as far as they could; for 
himself, speaking as one of the representatives of orthodox 
science, he did not shrink from summarizing the results of 
thirty years’ psychical research by recording his conviction 
“that memory and affection are not limited to that association 
with matter by which alone they can manifest themselves here 
and now, and that personality persists beyond bodily death.” 
The evidence went to prove that discarnate intelligence under 
certain conditions might interact with us on the material side, 
and that gradually we might hope to attain some understand- 
ing of a larger,perhaps aetherial, existence and of the conditions 
regulating intercourse across the chasm. 


As a protest against scientific intolerance no less than as a 
profession of faith Sir Oliver Lodge’s address is a memorable 
utterance. It is a remarkable sign of the comprehensiveness 
of science that in two successive years two such Presidential 
Addresses as those of Professor Schiifer and of Sir Oliver 
Lodge should be delivered at the British Association. In this 
context we may add that on Thursday honours degrees were 
conferred at the University of Birmingham on several dis- 
tinguished foreigners, including Professor Lorentz of Leiden, 
Dr. Arrhenius, and Madame Curie, whom Sir Oliver Lodge 
introduced as “the greatest woman of science of all time.” 


A vigorous attack on our educational system was made by 
Principal Griffiths on Thursday. The burden of his complaint 
was that we proceeded on the false assumption—combated 
many years ago by Mr. Gladstone—that all children were 
fitted to profit by more than the rudiments of academic 
education—a method which he compared to entering cart 
horses for the Derby. Again, “a nation which spends four 
millions on higher education and research, and thirty millions 
on the rudiments, cannot be said to lend recognition and 
encouragement to the best brains of the country.” He paida 
high tribute to the Boy Scout movement, expressing the wish 
that General Baden-Powell might be made Minister of 
Education for ten years, pleaded eloquently for the national 
endowment of research as a means of national defence, and 
impressed on his hearers the need of bringing home to the 
working man his indebtedness to the pioneers of science— 
Faraday, Davy, Pasteur, Réntgen, Kelvin, and Lister. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. April 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


4 ye attempts of Liberal newspapers to show why the 
Government cannot act on Mr. Balfour’s advice and 
dissolve before the Home Rule Bill is passed for the 
third time over the heads of the Lords would be amusing, 
or at all events instructive as a study in mental attitudes, 
if it were not that such “ credulous optimism” leads on 
too often to the worst disasters. The irony of facts is only 
too familiar in modern history ; those bluff and untactful 
rsons (as they seem to Radicals) who talk about war and 
lood on the slightest provccation, are generally saved 
from the more sudden upsets and surprises of fortune by 
the very fact that they have surveyed the prospect and faced 
the facts. Their exaggerations are a kind of safeguard in 
themselves. As these persons always expect the worst, 
they are naturally not bouleversés by something better than 
the worst. Fire-breathing statesmen involve their countries 
in war no more, and perhaps rather less, than the amiable 
gentlemen who outdo Pangloss in their trust in the per- 
fection of ordered things. To drift into a catastrophe 
because you will not think so vilely of humanity as 
to believe that a disaster can come out of men’s passions 
is one of the most common approaches to war. The 
strange thing is that, when this policy of blandness and 
rfect trust that the consequences of one’s acts will not 
be what they will be is practised in other countries, our 
Liberal observers are quite alive to its futility. They 
watch the optimistic manceuvres of President Wilson's 
diplomacy in Mexico, and they all exclaim that here is a 
policy which is bound to fail, because it affords neither 
a way of advance nor a way of retreat; they reproach the 
United States gently with adopting a course that really 
involves compulsion without the determination (which, of 
course, would be very wrong) to apply compulsion. Yet 
in relation to Ireland the Government are following an 
exactly similar course. They drift on from week to week 
towards the inevitable end. They talk as though the 
threats of bloody resistance in North-East Ulster did not 
exist, or as though, if they did exist, they could be spirited 
away by the soothing set smile of the whole Liberal 
Party. What lies behind the smile is, of course—for 
there is no other way—the necessity of applying the com- 
pulsion of the Cossack to Ulster Protestants. We are 
certain that there must be tens of thousands of Liberals 
who know peifectly well that it is impossible to deliver the 
“most unkindest cut of all” in Ulster and yet expect that 
in the sequel the Orangemen will behave as though the 
agreeable smile had been a sufficient compensation for the 
loss of all that Orangemen hold most dear. 

For months we have been pointing out that there is an 
extremely simple alternative course. We believe that just 
before it is too late the Government will accept that course, 
because we are almost sure that the Liberal Party, even 
if their leaders do not hesitate for shame or want of nerve, 
will shrink from the methods of the Cossack. Such methods 
are not, after all, the métier of the Liberal Party. It is 
an odd thing, though, that in the vicissitudes of politics it 
should fall to Unionists to remind Liberals of that fact. 
The alternative course is that the question of Home Rule 
should be submitted to the electors before the “ third time of 
asking” of the Home Rule Bill instead of after the “ third 
time of asking.” It is an enormous assistance and gratifi- 
cation to have Mr. Balfour’s authority thrown unreservedly 
on the side of those who believe that Liberals may yet be 

rsuaded to recognize that there are numerous advantages 
in the policy of consulting the people before the Home 
Rule Bill is placed on the Statute-book and no advantages 
in the policy of consulting them afterwards. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Balfour’s speech marks a new stage 
in the discussion of Home Rule. The fact that he is no 
longer leader of the Opposition gives his authority, as 
we think his opponents would admit in his case, the full 
value of the intellectual independence which is one of 
his most familiar qualities. The attention he commands 
is so great that he can afford to say his mind without any 
of the tricks of exaggeration or points of mere party 
debate. He is a kind of Elder Statesman who sees his 
country in peril and offers advice rather for the good of 











east. 
the commonwealth than for the advantage of any one 


group. His advice is likely to have, and we believe alread 

has had, a weight to which no other Unionist who earnest, 
joins with him in pressing a particular solution of th 

Irish difficulty on the Government could possibly pretend. 
When it is fairly understood how much in accordance 
with every tradition of the Liberal Party the plan would 
be of consulting the people about Home Rule before blood 
is spilled, and how much the Government would be 
strengthened in enforcing Home Rule in the only possible 
way in which it ever could be enforced, all other points of 
argument lose their interest and relevance by comparison 

The continuous repetition, for example, of the Liberal 
argument that what is called Carsonism is “ sedition ” and 
should be treated as sedition will not be thought worth while 
even by the most patient readers of Liberal newspapers. Let 
it be admitted for the moment that it is sedition. What 
then? It is therein a most dangerous form, and is the one 
reality in all the fogs and phantoms of the situation. But 
since when, we wonder, have Liberals been converted to the 
view that the right of rebellion in the defence of rights 
and liberties cannot exist? Some of their arguments 
to-day read like the denunciation of a Parliament man by 
a Malignant. 

But let us get to the advantages from the Liberal point 
of view of consulting the electors before an attempt is made 
to coerce Ulster. There is no possibility of the Government 
continuing to lead a useful existence after the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill. An almost immediate dissolution would 
follow in any case. Some Liberal newspapers pretend that 
the Government will survive to the end of their allotted span 
and pass the Plural Voting Bill, but this is certainly not 
the general expectation even among Liberals. The question 
of the time of dissolution affects only a few months this 
way or that. Now the Parliament Act specially provides 
for an appeal to the country. Liberal critics find it con- 
venient not to mention this fact, which may easily be 
forgotten by the less well-informed of their supporters. A 
Bill can be taken up exactly where it was before a dissolu- 
tion if the same party is returned to power. The time 
already expended on the Home Rule Bill will not in any 
sense have been wasted if the Government are right in 
thinking that the electors approve of the Bill and will 
return them to power in order to carry it into effect. The 
next point is that if the Government won the sanction of 
the electors for the Bill at a general election, the 
whole attitude of the Opposition would be changed. 
The Opposition Lords do not pretend to have the 
right of exercising any function over and above that 
of ascertaining the will of the people. If the will of 
the people were declared in favour of Home Rule, the 
resistance of the Opposition, not only in the Lords but in 
the Commons, would cease. We do not say that the 
resistance of North-East Ulster would cease, because we 
cannot, of course, be answerable for that. But we can at 
least say this with certainty: all moderate men on the 
Unionist side would acknowledge that the verdict of the 
people must be accepted, and therefore they would not only 
refrain from encouraging North-East Ulster to resist, but, 
as dutiful citizens, would actually do their best to secure 
that the King’s Government should be carried on. In 
other words, Home Rule would be put into practice with as 
little friction as possible. Our Liberal critics say : “ What is 
the use of that? The only promise that would be of any 
use is that if a general election is granted and the electors 
declare in favour of Home Rule, North-East Ulster will 
undertake to accept the people’s decision.” It would be 
dishonest to promise what one cannot guarantee, and we 
recognize that it is impossible for Englishmen to promise 
anything in advance as to what will happen in Ulster. 
But we repeat that we are on perfectly safe ground in saying 
that the movement in Ulster would be tremendously influ- 
enced by a vote disapproving of resistance. Orangemen 
conducting a campaign—however violent their indignation 
would naturally be—without the support of the Unionist 
electorate in England, Scotland, or Wales, would not be 
able to keep the field very long. The coercion of Ulster 
would thus be reduced to its very easiest terms. 

On the other hand, if the Bill is forced through without 
a dissolution the Government would have to deal with the 
outraged feelings of all Unionists in England, Scotland, 
and Wales reacting on Orange passion. Money and 
volunteers would pour in to the support of the insurgents. 
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Libera!s say, “‘ But there will be a period of many months 
between the passing of the Home Rule Bill and its coming 
jnto operation. It is in that peaceful interval of reparation 
that the Government will dissolve, and they wi 1 therefore 
never be faced by the brutal facts of civil war.” If Liberals 
eally believe this we venture to say that there never was 
: reater delusion. The moment that the Bill became 
an Act the Ulstermen would proceed to form a provisional 
Government. It would be known that this Government 
was being set up expressly to flout the Dublin Parliament. 
Does anyone think that in Ulster the turbulent hot-heads 
on either side would hold their hands while such preparations 
were being made? Pangloss himself could not think that 
all was for the best with the memories of the Derry and 
Dublin riots fresh in his mind. If the Government persist 
jn carrying through their Bill without reference to the 
people they will find that before the Dublin Parliament 
can be established they will have to get rid of the trouble- 
some provisional Government in Ulster, or at all events in 
four Ulster counties. We have not been let into the 
secrets of the Orangemen, and we do not predict these things 
because we have been told that they are “on the programme.” 
We are only forecasting what anyone who considers 
the conditions might see for himself is certain to happen. 
Whether the shooting and clubbing begins on the Unionist 
side or the Nationalist side, it will certainly begin in the 
circumstances we are imagining. Rioting will spread like 
wildfire, and an army of anything between sixty and 
eighty thousand men will be needed to keep the peace. 
Whenever an attempt is made to move the troops from an 
apparently pacified district rioting will break out again. 
Any foreign observer who suddenly appeared in our midst 
at the present juncture and remembered the traditions of 
the Liberal Party in the discouragement of brutality and 
force would probably say that Liberals had taken leave of 
their senses. “It is impossible,” he would exclaim, “that 
the Liberals can really mean to accept all the disadvantages 
you mention and dispense with all the advantages that are 
offered in order to stay three or four months longer in 
office.” We are not so uncomplimentary as to say that 
the motive of the Government can be summed up in the 
desire to hold office for a few more months. We certainly 
do not think it can be. For there is another very 
potent reason for avoiding an election before the “third 
time of asking,” and that is the pledge given by Mr. 
Asquith to Mr. Redmond. It may be that in the end, as 
we have often suggested, the Government will fall not on 
the Home Rule Bill, but on some other measure of the first 
magnitude and significance, such as the promised Bill for 
the reform of the Lords. In that case the pledge to Mr. 
Redmond would not be deliberately broken. 

The alternative method by which the Government might 
find a way out of the Home Rule difficulty is not expressed 


solely, however, in the terms of a general election. We | 


have written sv far solely of the possibility of a general 
election before the Home Rule Bill becomes law because 
Mr. Balfour's speech concerned itself only with that point. 
But we ourselves have always preferred the use of the 
Referendum. The merits of the Poll of the People are 
first that it asks a verdict on a particular Bill—will 
you have this Bill or not? Yes or No?—whereas 
a general election is bound to introduce a large 
variety of confusing questions; and, secondly, that it 
does not involve the fall of the Government. It is true 
that Liberals, for some reason that we do not comprehend, 
generally speak of an adverse vote on a Referendum as 
necessarily meaning the fall of the Government, but this 
is not the practice in countries where the Referendum is 
in force. If it be said that the examples of Switzerland 
and the United States do not offer a fair analogy, because 
the party system as we understand it does not prevail 
there, there is still the example of Australia. There the 
party system operates, and the Referendum ascertains the 
wishes of the people with the greatest exactness and 
simplicity without requiring the Government to leave 
office because a particular Bill is not popularly approved. 
In the House of Lords Lord Lansdowne has already 
recommended the use of the Referendum as the solution 
of the Irish question. The Opposition hardly needs to be 
converted to the introduction of this means of finding out 
the people’s wishes. But what of the Government? Mr. 
Asquith has admitted that it might be useful under 
certain conditions. We hope it may still be possible to 





persuade Liberals that the Home Rule issue presents the 
ideal conditions. In a way we are now arguing against 
ourselves, for in many respects we should prefer a general 
election that would probably rid the country of the Govern- 
ment and all their works. But if there were any sacrifice 
to be made we should think it well worth making in 
order to introduce an instrument of government so 
simple in its management and so truly democratic in 
its effect as the Referendum. To the Government, so far 
as we can see, the Referendum might commend itself even 
where the idea of a general election is unsatisfactory. 
For we can understand the reluctance of Mr. Asquith, in 
one sense, to advise that Parliament be dissolved while he 
controls a large majority. A dissolution in these circum- 
stances, he would say, is against all Parliamentary 
ractice. But this objection does not apply to a 
ferendum. It is, of course, conceivable that if the 
Referendum were adverse to Home Rule the Government 
might feel that they could not carry on any longer, in spite 
of the Australian precedent. If they took that view they 
could then dissolve Parliament, and the country would 
return a verdict on their general policy. In this way it 
would be possible to get a clear judgment of the country on 
the Home Rule Bill, and yet the Government would retain 
office till after the subsequent election. We have always 
regretted that the Lords did not proceed further with Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill. If only certain clauses had 
been abstracted from that Bill, a Machinery Bill for 
putting the Referendum into force could have been passed 
and kept for future use. It is not by any means too late 
to do this. If when the Lords meet in the spring they 
will carry such a Machinery Bill it would be ready for 
application at any moment. If the Government should 
agree to a Referendum there would then be no excuse for 
people to say that nu one knew how the Referendum was 
to be applied, that there was no machinery for the purpose, 
or that the delay which would be caused by the creation 
of machinery put the whole proposal out of court. 

By one means or another the Government must be 
persuaded to seek popular sanction before they proceed 
to Cossacks’ work in Ulster. Their present inclination to 
put the Bill on the Statute-book and to let loose hellish 
passions in Ireland, and then at their leisure to find out 
whether they have been right or wrong in their interpreta- 
tion of the people’s wishes, is the maddest and most culpable 
policy of which any modern British Government have been 
guilty. To think that this game of gambling with men’s 
lives is the policy of the party of humanity and conciliation! 
Truly the irony of men’s doings is beyond belief. 





LORD LOREBURN’S PROPOSAL. 


i the preceding article we have dealt with Mr. Balfour's 

speech quite apart from the proposal contained in the 
remarkable letter which the Times published from Lord 
Loreburn on Thursday. We have done so because although 
both Mr. Balfour and Lord Loreburn suggest procedures 
for solving the Irish question, their solutions are offered 
from entirely different points of view. They are founded 
on different assumptions, and it is impossible to discuss 
them together as cognate proposals. Mr. Balfour's pro- 
posal rests on the assumption, which we hold to be true, 
that the established policy of Unionism is working well— 
remarkably well during the last few years—in Ireland, 
and that it is in itself a solution which is bound to be 
accepted as satisfactory within another generation, if only 
it is left to fulfil itself instead of being exchanged for 
some experiment more or less speculative. Lord Loreburn’s 
proposal, on the other hand, assumes that Unionism can 
never satisfy the Nationalists, and that some half-way house 
between Unionism and the present plans for Home Rule is 
the only safe resting-place for Ireland. We need hardly 
say that all Unionists will receive Lord Loreburn’s plea 
for conciliation and compromise with the utmost respect. 
What we have said about Mr. Balfour’s position of intel- 
lectual independence as a Unionist and his patriotic 
concern for his country may be said with equal truth of 
Lord Loreburn as a Liberal. He always sets an example 
of honest and courageous thinking, and there is no one 
of whom we could say more readily that all his opinions 
are absolutely above the suspicion of being formed to serve 
any narrow, selfish, or purely party end. Lord Loreburn 
has done an immense service to his country if it 
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is only that he has been brave enough to admit— 
thousands of Liberals have acknowledged it to themselves 
without making a public admission—that the Cossack 
policy of the Government cannot go on along its present 
lines without causing the outbreak of such disorders as 
have not been known in the United Kingdom in modern 
times. We offer him our thanks and acknowledgments. 
His letter makes it quite impossible that the Home Rule 
controversy should be conducted any longer by the Govern- 
ment on the old plan of credulous optimism and the set 
smile. Lord Loreburn has ended all that. He has 
whipped his fellow Liberals out of a rut. He has aroused 
innumerable consciences and struck the scales from we 
know not how many eyes. 

It is with an unusual reluctance that we approach the 
task of criticising what Lord Loreburn has said with such 
noble feeling. What Lord Loreburn wants is a conference 
on Home Rule between the parties, so that the Irish 
question may be settled by consent. If the Government 
fell in with this plan and summoned a conference, it would 
be more than uncivil, it would be churlish and politically 
unwise in a high degree, for Unionists to refuse to take 
part in it. No harm can come of discussion in whatever 
form it takes place, so long as it is thoroughly understood 
in advance that there are some principles which true 
Unionists will never give away because they cannot. We fear 
that what Lord Loreburn’s policy amounts to is that, while 
the Government should yield a little, Unionists should 
accept principles which have never before been accepted by 
them as a political party. The compromise would be 
some form of federalism or devolution. A considerable 
measure of local self-government was rejected by the Irish 
Nationalists when it was offered to them in the Irish 
Councils Bill, and we know of no reason why it should be 
more satisfying to them now. Either federalism or 
devolution means that the Irish would need larger 
contributions from the central purse, and would be able 
to spend the money with less control from the central 
Government than before. This would be a state of 
things entirely unjust to the British taxpayer, and equally 
unjust in the long run to the Irish taxpayer, though the 
latter might not be able to understand at first that a 
greater freedom from financial control would cause him to 
put his hand deeper into his pocket later on. All the 
plans for federalism or devolution within the United 
Kingdom that we have ever heard of may be summed up 
in the phrase “larger grants and less control.” That is 
not, in our view, a possible system. It would mean that 
after much money had been wasted Treasury control in a 
rigorous form would have to be re-established at the centre, 
and we should be back where we were with a heavy legacy 
of disappointment and recrimination. Englishmen gladly 
pay for such expensive things as land purchase schemes 
in Ireland because they feel and acknowledge their respon- 
sibility for a comparatively poor relation. But if that 
relation says, “I expect you in future not only to go on 
sending me remittances, but to make them larger than 
before, and at the same time to stop asking me any 
questions as to how I spend the money,” the man with 
the purse will naturally reply, “ There is a limit to all 
things. You are really asking me to foot a bill of indefinite 
amount. And finally, I might have to pull you out of the 
Bankruptcy Court. Of course, I should not be legally 
liable for your debts, but it is unimaginable that, as your 
affectionate relation, I could really cast you off if a cata- 
strophe happened.” To us the financial difficulties of 
federalism alone appear insuperable. We know that 
some Unionists are inclined to flirt with the idea of 
federalism, but we do not think that any of them have 
worked out the finances of the subject in anything 
approaching detail. 

ord Loreburn says that the Irish Nationalists must be 
satisfied, and the Nationalists have told us again and 
again that they will not be satisfied except by a degree of 
separation from Great Britain that would be, if not Home 
Rule, at least the beginnings of Home Rule. This, then, 
is really the test question which every true Unionist would 
have to put to himself about any proposal laid before a 
conference. Does it or does it not mean a break-up, 
immediate or remote, of the legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland? If the proposal was one 


certain to lead on by gradual stages to separation 
it would be wrong for Unionists to consider it. 


It is not 





as though a separate government for Ireland had not hog 
tried before. If it had not been tried ene sb et me 
excuse for experiment. We do not pretend that the 
Union is a faultless instrument; we know very an 
that it has many imperfections, but it divides Ielend 
less than any other conceivable scheme. Under it 
Ireland is already on the high road to prosperity Th 

old demand for Home Rule is fading away in the bei “ht 
light of growing agricultural prosperity. New pan . 
tions are eclipsing ancient grievances. Lord am at 
denies that the demand for Home Rule has really abated 

but he offers us an assertion, not proofs. What, then 
could a Conference discuss, if anything that would injure 
or tend to the break-up of the incorporating Union were 
ruled out ? That Dublin Castle government needs reform we 
do not deny. There is plenty of scope for “ governing Ireland 
according to Irish ideas” without imperilling the Union 

We would welcome the co-operation of Home Rulers every- 
where in the better government of Ireland. There should 
be no ban on political upinion or religious conviction. The 
old Ascendancy Party 1s practically dead, and we hope it 
may never revive. But it may be said that if Unionists 
would agree to nothing more than a better domestic 
administration of Ireland it would not be worth while to 
call a conference. That may very well be so; but in that 
case the whole episode would have proved that, after all, 
there is only one scheme for governing Ireland that does not 
set the factions perpetually at each other's throats, and 
that is the policy of maintaining the Union. It would 
be a great point to have proved that to a large number of 
Liberals. As it is, the proof piles up. Ireland was quiet 
before the Home Rule Bill was introduced. Look at 
Ireland now! 





THE COMING LAND CAMPAIGN. 
i spite of the official denial, which is in such cases 
generally forthcoming, one may safely assume that 
the account of the report of Mr. Lloyd George’s Com- 
mittee issued by the Central News is approximately 
accurate. It is, at any rate, soaccepted by the Daily News, 
a paper usually in touch with Mr. Lloyd George and his 
friends. The Central News account is also to a large 
extent confirmed by the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who specially emphasizes the state- 
ment that Mr. Lloyd George, when speaking at Bedford 
on October 11th, will deal only with the case for a land 
campaign, leaving to a later occasion the formulation of 
remedies. This is doubly prudent. In the first place, it 
is by no means certain that the Cabinet is yet agreed as 
to the remedies to be adopted, and, secondly, it is certain 
that as soon as specific remedies are put forward they will 
afford a convenient target for the Opposition to shoot at. 
The strength of a Radical Party always lies in vigorous 
denunciation of existing evils, or alleged evils, and no man 
is a greater master of this kind of statesmanship than 
Mr. Lloyd George. 
We may therefore assume that for some months to 
come the Liberals, led by Mr. Lloyd George, will be 
actively engaged in denouncing the landlord system of 
Great Britain and bringing to light every misdeed of 
individual landowners that his myrmidons have been able 
to collect in the past twelve months. That some of the 
allegations which will be used in the coming campaign 
can be fully substantiated we are quite willing to admit. 
Landowners are human, like other men. They look at the 
problems around them primarily from their own point of 
view, and often out of sheer ignorance do injustice to their 
oorer neighbours who are incapable of adequately defend- 
ing themselves. Possibly, too, it sometimes happens that 
a landowner will do injustice from downright selfishness. 
From injustice we all want to escape, and if Mr. Lleyd 
George or any other politician brings into prominent notice 
undoubted cases of wrong, and gibbets the author of those 
wrongs, he will be doing a service to the nation. Indeed 
we are inclined to think that one of the greatest advan- 
tages the country derives from the extension of the franchise 
is that politicians now have a motive for exerting them- 
selves to redress the wrongs of the poorer classes wherever 
those are proved to exist. But to pass from this admittedly 
useful work to a general attack, not only upon individual 
landowners who may themselves have done no wrong, but 
also upon the whole system of land tenure in this country, 
is an enormous leap. It is also a foolish leap, for the men 
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who propose to take this course furget the elementary fact 
that under every system of land tenure or social organ- 
jsation some wrongs will exist, some injustice will be certain 
to occur. It is therefore no argument against an existing 
system that on some occasions unredressed injustice may 
occur. If we are going to change our land system we must 
consider the pros and cons of the proposed changes quite 
apart from the passion excited by a rhetorical picture of 
occasional wrongs. 

What, then, is it that, as far as can be gathered, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Committee propose? They propose, first, 
a Land Court to settle rents, and, secondly, a series of 
Wages Boards to settle wages. Both these proposals 
appeal to the present passion for invoking the power of 
the State to right every supposed wrong. They are not 
only popular with Radicals and Socialists, but also with 
that extremely active, and in our judgment dangerous, 
group of young Tories who try to out-Herod Herod in 
their demand for socialistic legislation. In each case it is 
assumed that the power of the State can secure better 
terms for the worker, whether he be a tenant farmer or an 
agricultural labourer, than can be secured by the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. The assumption is a 
big one fo make. To begin with, it is by no means always 
true, as the above assumption implies, that the landowner 
is necessarily in a stronger position for bargaining than the 
tenant farmer, or the farmer than the labourer; and, 
secondly, the above assumption ignores the fact that in 
many cases landowners do voluntarily accept lower rents 
than the economic facts would justify. This is a point 
which the enthusiasts for State action have almost com- 
pletely forgotten. At the present time, over large areas of 
the country, rents are still based upon the condition of 
farming ten or twenty years ago, when the country was 
suffering from severe agricultural depression. That depres- 
sion is now at an end. For the last five or six years at any 
rate farming has been a profitable enterprise, and all over 
the country men are clamouring for farms and are willing 
to pay higher rents than those now general. On the whole, 
however, landowners have not exercised their economic 
advantage by putting up rents to the figure which they 
could obtain. If a Land Court is to be established, and 
if it is to take account of economic facts, the first result 
must be a general increase of farming rents. Is this 
what Mr. Lloyd George proposes ? 

If, on the other hand, the Land Court is not to 


take account of economic facts, on what principle is it, 


to proceed? In Ireland, as everybody knows, the Land 
Courts proceeded on the principle of reducing rents so 
as to improve the farmer’s position. The result was 
that the tenant right soon became a very valuable con- 
sideration, and tenant farmers were able to sell their 
farms for very substantial sums. The incoming tenant 
would consequently have to pay, first, the judicial rent 
due to the landlord, and, secondly, a rent in the form of 
interest on the capital borrowed in order to pay for the 
tenant right, the two together being equal to the economic 
rent. Thus the ultimate cultivator was no better off than 
before. This result of judicial rents would have been 
more apparent in Ireland but for the fact that Irish 
farmers are so wedded to their own bit of land that sales 
are comparatively rare. In England, on the other hand, 
cultivating farmers have no prejudice in favour of a par- 
ticular farm or even of a particular county. They move 
about all over the country wherever the chances of profit 
seem highest, so that even if the proposed Land Courts 
started with the principle that they would not be guided 
by economic facts, but would do something to improve the 
position of the actual cultivator, they could not attain 
that end. Economic facts would reassert themselves. Of 
the other disadvantages of judicial rents it is not necessary 
to say much. In Ireland they made themselves so patent 
that by universal agreement the system had to be swept 
away at enormous cost to the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom. There is no reason for believing that the 
same evils would not assert themselves in England. 
After fifteen or twenty or thirty years of costly experi- 
ments, we shall either be driven ‘to still further State 
interference in the shape of a gigantic system of State 
purchase or else to an abandonment of the whole theory of 
State action and a reversion to private bargaining. 

Very similar considerations apply to the proposal for 
establishing Wages Boards to fix the wages of agricultural 
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labourers. It is, of course, possible for the State to say 
that if a man is employed he shall receive a certain wage. 
What the State cannot say is that the man shall be 
employed at that wage, and it is certain that if Wages 
Boards fix wages above the figure which farmers are willing 
to pay, the inferior labourers will be discharged. No power 
on earth can prevent this. It may be argued by those 
Socialists who are willing to sacrifice the individual to the 
State that it would be a good thing for the community if 
the inferior labourer in every rank of society were squeezed 
out of existence, so that only efficient human beings 
remained. It is an attractive theory for those who fancy 
themselves to be supremely efficient, but it has this defect 
as regards agriculture, that the farmer has two ways of 
escape—he can either employ efficient labourers exclusively, 
if he can get enough of them, or he can alter his method 
of cultivation so as to employ fewer men upon his farm, 
and in the latter case, even from the socialistic point of 
view, it is not easy to see where the gain would come in. 

The truth of the matter is that the whole of the 
so-called land problem is a politician’s problem. It 
has been boomed, not for the sake of improving the 
condition of the agricultural labourer or of the farm 
tenant, but for the sake of winning votes for this or 
that political party. As a matter of fact, farming is 
now rapidly on the up-grade. The farmer is making 
higher profits, and in most counties the labourer is 
getting better wages. In some counties, indeed, the 
rise in wages during the last couple of years has been 
extraordinarily rapid. There is no reason to believe that 
these upward forces have yet spent their strength. On 
the contrary, the constant demand for emigrants which 
comes from Canada, from Australia, and New Zealand is 
necessarily raising the value of the farm hand in the 
labour market. Simultaneously the exhaustion of the 
virgin soil of the United States and the rapid increase 
in the demand of the industrial population for more and 
better food have raised the price of foodstuffs all over the 
world, and the British farmer is profiting by the increase. 
No doubt he may be compelled in the near future to share 
part of his profit—his unearned increment—with the land- 
owner, but social considerations postpone the process so 
that the farmer is assured of a better position for a 
considerable time to come. 

In our judgment the really important question is whether 
anything can be done to improve the position of those 
agricultural labourers whom custom still condemns to an 
unduly low wage. We believe that here landowners might 
themselves do much. They might, for example, make it 
clear to tenant farmers that wherever labourers’ wages are 
raised that fact will be taken into account in any fresh 
bargain between landlord and tenant with regard to rents. 


If a few landlords would set the example of laying this 


down as a principle of their action we believe that within 
a very brief period the worst cases of low wages for farm 
hands would disappear. But from the politician's point of 
view the objection to such a course is that it would leave 
him nothing to make speeches about and no peg upon 
which to hang a claim for votes. 





POLITICS AND FINANCE IN CHINA. 


HE Chinese Government have for some time past been 
trying to ride three horses at once. Its objects have 

been to suppress a revolution, to frame a Constitution, 
and to get some substantial value out of a loan. As yet 
its ability to compass even one of these ends is but 
imperfectly proved. For the moment, indeed, the revolu- 
tion seems atan end. Nanking has surrendered, and has 
once more tasted the fruit of orderly government on the 
Chinese plan. It is doubtful, however, whether the loyalists 
who have been fortunate enough to escape the massacre and 
plunder which have followed upon the entry of the Republican 
troops will see much reason to rejoice in their victory. In 
that case they will probably have other opportunities of 
choosing their side. In China the re-establishment of 
order does not mean very much. It determines that the 
decrees of the Peking Government are in name received 
throughout the Empire. But reception does not mean 
execution. The provincial governors, it is true, have for 
the most part accepted the revolution readily enough. 
They are good republicans so long as they are allowed to 
put their own meaning on the term. That meaning carries 
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with it, however, some inconvenient consequences. It stands 
for a form of provincial autonomy which keeps the produce 
of the taxes at home. However punctually they are levied 
and paid the central Government is little the richer. The 
relation between the tax-collector and the rate-collector is 
reduced to the simplest form. The taxes are all spent in 
relief of the rates. What is to happen when the Peking 
Government tries to enforce its claim to the money which 
used to swell the Imperial revenue? Though the revolu- 
tion may be for the moment suppressed, it does not mean 
that the Provisional President’s hand will find its way into 
every Chinaman’s pocket. Yet Yuan Shih-kai cannot very 
long live on the produce of loans carrying high interest, 
and in a great part already appropriated to the discharge 
of some special liabilities of a wholly unproductive 
character. When he seriously takes the financial situa- 
tion in hand he will have to do something to recall the 
provincial authorities to a sense of their obligations to the 
central Government, but whether anything will come of 
the experiment is another matter. Local autonomy and 
eentralization are both of them good cries, but how to 
reconcile them is one of the standing problems of politics. 
China does not present a specially promising field in which 
to work it out. 


The constitutional difficulty seems at first sight to have 
a better chance of being settled. Appearances certainly 
point in this direction, if only we could be sure that they 
are the right kind of appearances. The proceedings of 
the two Houses have been of the most orthodox type. 
Just five months ago we read that the Senate and the 
House of Representatives had been opened amidst universal 
enthusiasm, that the attendance of members was large, 
and that nearly all of them wore frock-coats. This last 
feature of the ceremony is highly significant. It testifies 
to the fidelity with which the new Government has copied 
European precedents. Unfortunately the debt to Europe 
thus created may be of no real use to the borrowers. 
Representative government is a matter not of forms but 
of spirit. If the members have come to Peking with an 
honest desire to act in the interests of those who have sent 
them there, and if the electors really wish to keep the 
present Republic in being, China has a fair prospect of 
becoming a constitutional country. But it will have no 
such prospect if it only tries to make the East look like 
the West. The two hemispheres are separated by some- 
thing more than a difference of clothes. Nor are we 
much impressed by the way in which the two Houses 
have been spending their time while the latest revolution 
has been in progress. A straightforward declaration of 
their loyalty to the Government and of their determina- 
tion to support it in putting down rebellion would have 
been of more value than going on with the details of the 
new Constitution. What shall be the quorum necessary 
for the election of a president; what is to be done if, after 
two ballots, no candidate has obtained the prescribed 
majorities; when a president may be elected for a second 
term; how the Prime Minister shall be appointed, and 
whether he or the House of Representatives shall choose 
the rest of the Cabinet; what shall be the limit of the 
President’s veto of a Bill—are questions of much interest 
in themselves, but they are not proper subjects of dis- 
cussion while it is uncertain whether the Republic will 
be able to hold its own or be forced to make way for some 
other experiment in constitution-making. The fall of 
Nanking has not removed all doubt even upon this point. 
Active sympathy with the defeated party is probably not in 
evidence for the moment, but it may easily revive, and in a 
vast and disjointed country like China it may unexpectedly 
find fresh opportunities of expression. Severity of repres- 
sion is not invaciably followed by contented submission to 
authority. If it is not so followed in the present instance 
the Constitution now being drafted may be so much 
labour in vain. It is possible, indeed, that the two 
Houses may shortly have an unexpected occasion of giving 
proof of their fidelity to the Government. How far Yuan 
Shih-kai is really responsible for the errors of his generals 
it may be impossible to say, but if the Japanese Govern- 
ment should happen to make the humiliation of General 
Chang-hsun a condition of overlooking the slaughter of 
their subjects, the President would be placed in a position 
of great difficulty. If he refused, his authority might be 
endangered, on the plea that he had provoked such reprisals 
as Japan might choose to take. If he consented, a 





successful commander is not a safe person to degrade in 
the moment of victory. 

; In China, more perhaps than in most countries, finance 
1s & prominent feature in every situation. She is constantly 
compelled to borrow money, she does not usually obtain it 
on very easy terms, and she is commonly either unable or 
unwilling to perform the conditions on which it has been 
lent. At this moment she has to put up with all these 
disadvantages. We have seen that the collection of 
revenue has become almost impossible. If the Govern- 
ment had attempted to make the local authorities hand 
over the taxes they had collected, the result of the recent 
civil war might have been different. The provinces near 
the capital probably bear quite as much taxation as it is 
safe to impose upon them. In time of revolution it does 
not take long to convert friends of an existing order 
into enemies. Yet the government has to be carried on, 
the soldiery have to be paid, a borrowing Government must 
not make default in the payment of interest on its debt, 
and all these processes, necessary as they are, cost money. 
| Still, China has been able to arrange a Quintuple Loan to 
be applied to the reorganization of her finances. Five 
groups of bankers have found the money, and five of 
the Powers have stood sponsors for the spending of it 
“in a way really remunerative to China.” Twenty-five 
millions sterling ought to do a good deal in this 
direction, supposing that it is really laid out for that 
purpose and for no other. The lenders can hardly feel 
much confidence upon this point. A great deal depends 
upon the efficient reorganization of the Salt Gabelle. If 
the British Juspector is left a free hand he will probably 
be able to accomplish this, difficult as the task will be. 
But it is doubtful whether he will be supported in every 
essential particular by the Chinese authorities. Sir Richard 
Dane’s colleagues in the Salt administration are believed 
to be doing their best to support him. But the Salt 
administration is not an independent body. It is con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Finance, and from this office 
orders are sometimes sent to subordinate officials in the 
Salt Gabelle without previous reference to the British 
Inspector. This is one of the points that the terms of the 
Loan reserve to the Legations, and they are understood to 
be pressing upon the Government the necessity of leaving 
Sir Richard Dane an absolutely free hand. But this may 
easily turn out to be more than the Government has the 
power to do. The Powers who are parties to the Quin- 
tuple Loan have gone on the basis of the receipts shown 
in the past. But these receipts now exist only on paper, 
and if the actual receipts are to correspond with them the 
local authorities must be made to give up appropriating 
the tax for local purposes. But the provinces have their 
own wants, and to lay hands on the proceeds of the salt 
tax is an easy way of supplying them. However desirous 
the central Government is of meeting its obligations, it 
can hardly be expected to do this at the cost of 
provoking a fresh msurrection when the last one has 
only just been put down. A second difficulty is that 
the Quintuple Loan has to undergo a rather severe 
bleeding before any measure of reorganization can be set 
on foot. A correspondent of the Times estimates the 
“actual amount of ready cash available for Yuan Shih- 
kai’s purposes, after discharging outstanding liabilities,” 
at seven millions sterling, and to get this he has had to 
increase the liabilities of his country by twenty-five 
millions. It is evident that this is a kind of borrowing 
that cannot go on for ever. In the end it must mean 
bankruptcy and repudiation. But this can only be post- 
poned in one of two ways. Either all the taxes nominally 
collected for the use of the Central Government must find 
their way into the Central Treasury, or the Government 
must contract other loans on harder terms. 








HEARTLESSNESS. 


O heartless people ever regret their deficiency? We 
think they must sometimes, since they have their 

wits. Keenness of feeling causes certainly as much suffering 
as satisfaction, but it marks a high order of being. It is 
not necessary to feel in order to realize this. It is 
always said that children born blind do not miss their sight. 
Speaking literally this is of course true, but they make an 





intellectual conception of the extent of their deprivation 
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which is not ill-described when we say that they ha mniss 
the great common gift. Is it not true that a certain wist- 
fulness seems to come to heartless people when they get 
old, as though on looking back they recognized a want in 
themselves? At any rate, they feel that they have laid in a 
very poor store of memories to comfort their declining years, 
and they seem sad. So true is this that the critic is apt to 
doubt a judgment which is perhaps the result of years of study, 
and to say that perhaps after all the man or woman he has 
condemned as heartless is not altogether without heart. It 
is hard to find, he says to himself, because it is “not in the 
right place.” Again, the strong craving that many heart- 
less people show for certain forms of excitement suggests 
that they realize a lack in themselves. We do not mean 
that they seek frivolous excitement, but they fly to the spot 
where emotion is rife. Occasions of mirth and occasions of 
sorrow come very much alike to them. Often one is tempted 
to think that they enjoy both. They catch at the shadow of 
other men’s emotions and dream that they too can suffer 
and rejoice. They are sick of their own indifference. 

Most ordinary men and women regard a good heart as the 
chief asset in character. At any rate, they so regard it when 
they have ceased to be quite young. Brilliance of intellect 
dazzles the adolescent, and he is apt to despise more homely 
qualities; later on, almost all men set a decreasing value upon 
it. Young people think that kind hearts are too common to 
require any special admiration. Only very fortunate persons 
go on believing this. From the judgment-seat of middle age 
the heartless are set among the goats. They form the bulk 
of the flock destined to perdition. Perhaps the middle-aged 
critic is sometimes too sweeping in his condemnation. 
Heartless people are not all alike. A few quite heartless 
men and women are high-minded and useful, and are 
often a credit to the society in which they live. Absence 
of worry conduces to exceptional health and energy, 
and this exceptional health not infrequently goes with 
very good looks. This last theory applies to men even 
more than to women. The cold demeanour and calm 
expression of face which distinguishes the best among the 
heartless is not repellent in the stronger sex. Indeed, it would 
sometimes seem to be attractive to the superficial observer. 
Good people without heart may perhaps be described as 
man-made men. Their high principle is the result of 
training and environment; their sense of justice, divorced 
as it is from sympathy, is the result of excellent teaching 
andexample. They are not to be found below the educated 
class, and have often a very great dealof polish. Is it fanciful 
to imagine that this is the result of the elbow grease 
which good people have expended on their education ? Some 
of these heartless folk have the grace of unself-consciousness. 
They never fall into the subtle temptation of self-pity which 
lurks for all those who have pity at theircommand. They 
serve to show the extreme limit of what can be done by 
upbringing from a moral point of view. 

There is another class of heartless person, who may perhaps 
rank among the best of the heartless, whom it is very difficult 
to detect, and that is the heartless sentimentalist—the heart- 
less man who without hypocrisy expresses feeling. It is very 
difficult to separate him in one’s mind from the foolish 
sentimentalist who has often the warmest of feelings. Only 
very close observation will show the difference between those 
types, though in reality it is infinitely wide. Upon the 
heartless sentimentalist trouble does not leave any mark. 
His intimates know that as soon as the inevitable demonstra- 
tion is over he will be found not to have turned a hair. He 
will find consolation almost at once in his own verbosity. 
The sentimentalist, on the other hand, who is a man of 
heart is less a sentimentalist in presence of sorrow than he is 
at any other time. Reality pierces his protective theories and 
he must perforce put them aside. The sentimentality of a 
heartless man flourishes in a tragic atmosphere—all other 
sentimentality is destroyed by it. 

If we consider the world in general, the vast majority of 
people have more or less heart. Many of us, if we think 
seriously of our own characters, are fain to admit that we are 
among those who have less. Not a few men and women 
capable of very keen feeling must confess to themselves that 
their hearts are narrow. Only the things which happen 
within a very small circle give them, when they come to 
analyse their sensations, any true feeling at all. Wider 





sympathies they do of course express, but it is a matter of 
convention and a general sense of the fitness of things. Power 
to feel for a cause, for instance, is not very common, certainly 
not among women. Where it is seen in any marked degree it 
is often the result of deflected affection. But apart from 
causes, in a good many people the recital of other people's 
troubles arouses nothing but a sense of thankfulness that they 
and theirs are safe. If they help the sufferers, the sacrifice is 
rather of the nature of a thankoffering than an expression of 
sympathy. The intellectual outlook among ordinary people 
widens ceaselessly. The sympathetic outlook widens less 
than we are apt to imagine. The question of diffusion of 
sympathy is a difficult one. It is a fact that those who love 
their fellow creatures en masse have often no very deep 
particular affections. The contemplation of this fact gives 
rise to cynical reflections, but we cannot help thinking that 
such reflections are superficial. The love of humanity has 
not a great deal to do with kindness of heart. There are 
certain members of the human race for whom all their fellow 
beings have an attraction. The attraction, we believe, is 
largely dramatic, and is a quality of the imagination rather 
than a proof of feeling. 

Is it possible for people to cultivate their own hearts? We 
believe that it is, so long as Nature has bestowed upon them 
a heart to cultivate. The cultivation of heart has a great 
deal to do with the regulation of expression. Those who 
maintain a cold reserve or live among those who admire 
that attitude do evidently destroy their own powers of sym- 
pathy. They cannot be “touched,” because no one dares to 
come near enough to touch them. Unrestrained expression, 
however, degenerates the sympathies fur more certainly. So 
far as children are concerned, it is not easy to say how much 
may be done to enlarge the heart, or whether it is best to let 
the sympathetic side of the character lie as dormant as 
possible in early years. Two opposite systems prevail at 
present. Some kind-hearted parents would seem to be bent 
upon atrophying their children’s hearts altogether in the 
tenderness of their desire to shield them from the shadow of 
other people’s sorrow. They are not allowed to comprehend 
the idea of death or to grasp any form of pain they have not 
felt. In spite of appearances the parents do not, of course, 
intend to destroy their children’s power of sympathy. They 
believe that, like all other gifts, it develops best upon a diet 
of happiness. The system is quite modern, and scems at first 
sight fraught with danger. Its critics go to an opposite 
extreme and declare that it is as wrong not to cultivate a 
child’s heart as it would be not to cultivate its mind. Perhaps 
there is not much to be hoped or feared from any system. 
The heart, as compared with the mind, would seem little 
susceptible of education. 





SONGS, PATRIOTIC AND NATIONAL. 
LL historians are agreed that contemporary ballads and 
broadsheets constitute a priceless storehouse from 
which to draw a picture of the society existing at the period 
whose history they seek to relate. Some of those which 
have survived to become generally known to later ages show 
such poverty of imagination and such total absence of literary 
merit as to evoke the surprise of posterity at the ephemeral 
success which they unquestionably achieved. An instance in 
point is the celebrated poem “ Lillibullero,” or, as it is some- 
times written, “ Lilli Burlero.” Here is the final stanza of the 
pitiful doggerel with which Wharton boasted that he had 
“sung a king out of three kingdoms” :— 
“There was an old prophecy found in a bog: 
Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog; 
And now this prophecy 1s come to pass, 
For Talbot’s the dog, and James is the ass, 
Lillibullero, Bullen-a-la.” 
Doggerel as this was, it survived the special occasiun for 
which it was written. When Queen Anne’s reign was well 
advanced balladmongers were singing :— 
“So God bless the Queen and the House of Hanover, 
And never may Pope or Pretender come over. 
Lillibullero, Bullen-a-la.” 
If the song is still remembered by other than historical 
students, it is probably more because Uncle Toby, when he 
was hard pressed in argument, “had accustomed himself, in 
such attacks, to whistle Lillibullero” than for any other 


reason, 
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But whether it be doggerel or dignified verse, popular poetry 
almost invariably possesses one great merit. When we read 
the outpourings of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
poets to the innumerable Julias, Sacharissas, and Celias whom 
they celebrated in verse, we cannot but feel that we are often 
in contact with a display of spurious passion which is the 
outcome of the head rather than of the heart. Thus Johnson 
tells us that Prior’s Chloe “was probably sometimes ideal, 
but the woman with whom he cohabited was a despicable drab 
of the lowest species.” The case of popular and patriotic 
poetry is very different. It is wholly devoid of affectation. 
Whatever be its literary merits or demerits, it always repre- 
sents some genuine and usually deep-rooted conviction. It 
enables us to gauge the national aspirations of the day, and 
to estimate the character of the nation whose yearnings 
found expression in song. The following lines—written by 
Bishop Still, the reputed author of “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle”—very faithfully represent the feelings excited in 
England at the time of the Spanish Armada :— 

“ We will not change our Credo 
For Pope, nor boke, nor bell ; 
And yf the Devil come himself 
We'll hounde him back to hell.” 

The fiery Protestant spirit which is breathed forth in these 
lines found its counterpart in Germany. Luther, at asomewhat 
earlier period, wrote :— 

“ Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort, 
Und steur des Papsts und Tiirken Mord.” 

Take again the case of French Revolutionary poetry. The 
noble, as also the ignoble, sides of that vast upheaval were 
alike represented in the current popular poetry of the day. 
Posterity has no difficulty in understanding why the whole 
French nation was thrilled by Rouget de Lisle’s famous song, 
to whose lofty strains the young conscripts rushed to the 
frontier in order to hurl back the invaders of their country. 
On the other hand, the ferocity of the period found expres- 
sion in such lines as :— 

“Ah! ¢a ira, oa ira, ca ira! 
Les aristocrates 4 la lanterne,” 
which was composed by one Ladré, a street singer, or in the 
savage “ Carmagnole,” a name originally applied to a peasant 
costume worn in the Piedmontese town of Carmagnola, and 
afterwards adopted by the Maenads and Bacchanals, who sang 
and danced in frenzied joy over the judicial murder of poor 
* Monsieur et Madame Veto.” 

The light-hearted and characteristically Latin buoyancy of 
the French nation, which they have inherited from the days 
of that fifth-century Gaulish bishop (Salvianus) who said that 
the Roman world was laughing when it died (“ moritur et ridet”), 
and which has stood them in good stead in many an arduous 
trial, is also fully represented in their national poetry. No 
other people, after such a crushing defeat as that incurred at 
Pavia, would have been convulsed with laughter over the 
innumerable stanzas which have immortalized their slain 
commander, M. de la Palisse :— 

“Tl mourut le vendredi, 
Le dernier jour de son age; 
S’il fut mort le samedi, 
Il eut vécu d’avantage.” 

The inchoate national aspirations, as also the grave and 
resolute patriotism of the Germans, found interpreters of 
genius in the persons of Arndt and K®rner, the latter of 
whom laid down his life for the people whom he loved 
so well. During the Napoleonic period all their composi- 
tions, many of which will live so long as the German language 
lasts, strike the same note—the determination of Germans to 
be free :— 

“ Lasst klingen, was nur klingen kann, 
Die Trommeln und die Fléten! 
Wir woilen heute Mann fiir Mann 
Mit Blut das Eisen réten. 
Mit Henkerblut, Franzésenblut— 
O siisser Tag der Rache! 
Das klinget allen Deutschen gut, 
Das ist die grosse Sache.” 
Some six decades later, when Arndt’s famous question 
“Was ist das deutsche Vaterland?”’ was about to receive a 
practical answer, the German soldier marched to the frontier 
to the inspiriting strains of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

No more characteristic national poetry was ever written 
than that evoked by the civil war which raged in America 
some fifty years ago. Those who, like the present writer, were 





a 
witnesses on the spot of some portion of that great struggle 
are never likely to forget the different impressions left oh 
their minds by the poetry respectively of the North and of the 
South. The pathetic song of the Southerners, “ Maryland, m 
Maryland,” which was composed by Mr. T. R. Randall, 
appeared, even whilst the contest was still undecided to 
embody the plaintive wail of a doomed cause, and stood in 
strong contrast to the aggressive and almost rollicking vigour 
of “ John Brown's Body” and “ The Union for ever, Hurrah 
boys, Hurrah !” < 

Even a nation so little distinguished in literature as the 
Ottoman Turks is able, under the stress of genuine patriotism, 
to embody its hopes and aspirations in stirring verse. The 
following, which was written during the last Russo-Turkish 
war, suffers in translation. Its rhythm and heroic, albeit 
savage, vigour may perhaps even be appreciated by those who 
are not familiar with the language in which it is written :~ 

“ Achalum sanjaklari ! 
Ghechelim Balkanlari ! 
Allah! Allah! deyerek, 
Dushman kanin’ ichelim! 
Padishahmiz chok yasha! 
Ghazi Osman chok yasha!”* 

Let us now turn to Italy and Greece, the nations from 
which modern Europe inherits most of its ideas, and which 
have furnished the greater part of the models in which those 
ideas are expressed, whether in prose or in verse. 

Although lines from Virgil, who may almost be said to 
have created Roman Imperialism, have been found scribbled 
on the walls of Pompeii, it is probable that in his day no 
popular poetry, in the sense in which we should understand 
the word, existed. But there is something extremely pathetic 
—more especially in the days when the Empire was hastening 
to its ruin—in the feeling, little short of adoration, which the 
Latin poets showed to the city of Rome, and in the over- 
weening confidence which they evinced in the stability of 
Roman rule. This feeling runs through the whole of Latin 
literature from the days of Ovid and Virgil to the fifth. 
century Rutilius, who was the last of the classic poets. Virgil 
speaks of Rome as “the mistress of the world” (“maxima 
rerum Roma”). Claudian deified Rome, “O numen amicum 
et legum genetrix,” and Rutilius wrote :— 

“ Exaudi, regina tui pulcherrima mundi, 
Inter sidereos Roma recepta polos, 
Exaudi, genetrix hominum, genetrixque deorum, 
Non procul a caelo per tua templa sumus.” 

Modern Italians have made ample amends for any lack of 
purely popular poetry which may have prevailed in the days 
of their ancestors. It would, indeed, have been strange if the 
enthusiasm for liberty which arose in the ranks of a highly 
gifted and emotional nation such as the Italians had not 
found expression in song. When the proper time came, 
Giusti, Carducci, Mameli, Gordigiani, and scores of others 
voiced the patriotic sentiments of their countrymen. They 
all dwelt on the theme embodied in the stirring Garibaldian 
hymn :— 

“Va fuori d’ Italia! 
Va fuori o stranier!” 

It will suffice to quote, as an example of the rest, one stanza 
from an “Inno di Guerra” chosen at random from a col- 
lection of popular poetry published at Turin in 1863 :— 

“Coraggio . . . All’ armi, all’ armi, 
O fanti e cavalieri, 
Snudiamo ardenti e fieri, 
Snudiam I’ invitto acciar! 
Dall’ Umbria mesto 6 oppresso 
Ci chiama il pio fratello, 
Rispondasi all’ appello, 
Corriamo a guerreggiar ! 

The cramping isolation of the city-states of ancient Greece 
arrested the growth of Hellenic nationalism, and therefore 
precluded the birth of any genuinely nationalist poetry. But 
it only required the occasion to arise in order to give birth to 
patriotic song. Such an occasion was furnished when, under 
the pressing danger of Asiatic invasion, some degree of 
Hellenic unity and cohesion was temporarily achieved. Then 
the tuneful Simonides recorded the raising of an altar to 





* Let us unfurl the standards! 
Let us cross the Balkans! 
Shouting ** Alah ! Allah!”’ 
Let us drink the blood of the foe ! 
Long live our Padishah ! 
Long live Ghazi Osman | 
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«Zeus, the free man’s god, a fair token of freedom for 


lias.” 
<* more modern times the long struggle for Greek inde- 


ndence produced a crop of poets who, if they could not 
emulate the dignity and linguistic elegance of their pre- 
decessors, were none the less able to express their national 
aspirations in rugged but withal very tuneful verse which 
went straight to the hearts of their countrymen. The 
Klephtic ballads played a very important part in rousing 
the Greek spirit during the Graeco-Turkish war at the 
beginning of the last century. The fine ode of the Zantiote 
Solomos has been adopted as the national anthem, whilst the 
poetry of another Ionian, Aristotle Valaorites, and of 
numerous others glows with genuine and perfervid patriotism. 
But perhaps the greatest nationalist poet that modern Greece 
has produced was Rhigas Pheraios, who, as proto-martyr 
in the Greek cause, was executed by the Turks in 1798, 
with the prophecy on his dying lips that he had “sown a rich 
seed, and that the hour was coming when his country 
would reap its glorious fruits.” His Greek Marseillaise 
(Acire waides trav ‘EAAfvwv) is known to Englishmen through 
Byron’s translation, “Sons of the Greeks, arise, &c.” But 
the glorious lilt and swing of his Polemisterion, though pro- 
bably familiar to every child in Greece, is less known in this 
country. The lines, 

xadAlrepa mids Spas erevldpn (wh, 
wapa capdyta xpdvwv oxrafia nal pvdakh, 
recall to the mind Tennyson’s 
“ Better fifty years of Europe than acycle of Cathay.” 
C. 





BLACKBERRYING. 


EPTEMBER and March, the two months of the equinox, 
belong in other ways to the same setting. They have 
the same amount of daylight and dark; they stand on the 
threshold of a new season; and they belong, each of them, 
specially to country children. March is a month of lengthening 
afternoons, when for the first time in the year you can get out and 
do something after tea, It is a month for work in the garden, 
with new flowers in the beds, and for walks down clean roads 
with buds on the elder and catkins on the hazel. September 
brings the same sense of newness and of change, and of work 
waiting to be done. The hedges are suddenly full of fruit 
instead of flowers. Picking the first nuts and gathering the 
first blackberries come as freshly as finding the first primroses 
and the first thrush’s nest. But the blackberries of September, 
like the catkins of March, are better than the rest; the fruit 
is of the very essence and spirit of the month; of harvest, of 
long sunshine, of grass grey in the dew and air touched with 
ice, and baskets piled with berries of a vinous muskiness 
which belongs as surely to autumn as the red of ampelopsis 
or the scent of phloxes in the herbaceous borders. 
Blackberrying belongs more fully to the spirit of September 
than the gathering of other autumn fruits, because the black- 
berry-gatherer sees and hears and smells more of the things of 
the month than others do. To go nutting is to be limited to 
the hedgerows and the woodland rides. Mushrooming takes 
you out into open fields, away from gardens and away 
from the shade of trees. But you may go blackberrying any- 
where—along roads and lanes, through woods and trees, over 
commons and parks, and by the hedges of farms and kitchen 
gardens. In the flower border of the kitchen garden the red 
admiral and peacock butterflies flaunt over the asters and 
Michaelmas daisies, and the golden rod as you pass bursts 
into a hum with its swarm of flies and drones. Meadow 
browns and heaths flit lazily over the clover heads standing up 
from the cropped hayfield over the garden fence. In the 
hedge the wild bees are still busy with the blackberry blossom 
that has lost its distinctive pink and mauve of the earlier 
summer, and now clusters sparse and white among the crowd- 
ing green berries. From the thick leaves of the crab-apple 
next toit comes the monotonous twitter of young greenfinches, 
who have a habit peculiarly their own of selecting a particular 
spot in a hedge, where you may hear them about the same 
time morning after morning; it is as drowsy a note to listen 
to as the yellow-hammer’s, that other persistent bird of 
the roadway and hedgerows. In the larches beyond the hedge 
you can hear the faint cadence of the willow wren on 
his way southward; it is not so joyous a song as his 





full contentment of May, and it is partly that weakening 
in his singing, perhaps, like the lessened repetitions 
of the chiffchaff, which brings a certain melancholy into 
the bird-song of September. But the true song of the 
month is, of course, the robin’s, and that is a song which 
is not weakened, but which begins in late August and 
September with a freshness of its own. The robin's 
September song asks one of those questions to which 
there is no answer. Is it the same song that he sings in the 
spring, in the full chorus of an April morning? or was it 
merrier and wilder then, and is it now something different~ 
the easy, indolent desiderium of the year behind him ? 

One of the reasons why blackberrying is a business which 
belongs particularly to children is that it needs the oldest and 
most comfortable of clothes. Blackberries come at a time of 
year when the brambles have made nearly all their wood, 
which takes the form of great trailing shoots not yet woven 
into solid bush, but waving and dragging and swaying this 
way and that, catching as they are meant to catch in every- 
thing they meet, until they reach the ground, where they can 
root again and begin the life of the bramble afresh. These 
trailing branches fasten with a peculiar vigour on coats and caps. 
It is unwise to be entangled in them when you are wearing hats 
which are kept in hat-boxes and coats which are taken down- 
stairs to be brushed, instead of being hung up on pegs behird 
doors, Therefore only those who are truly adapted to tears, 
rents, slits, and all sorts of scratches should accompany children 
going blackberrying, and to their old clothes they should add 
gloves. The best blackberries, like all the other best fruit, 
grow out of reach, and even in pulling the branches down 
with walking-sticks or nut-crooks, which are better, the thorns 
have an inconvenient way of inserting themselves into 
unprotected places. There is also another reason for wearing 
gloves, which is that the picking of many blackberries 
leaves stains on the fingers which may not be indelible, 
but which require prolonged washing. That is the case with 
older persons, at all events; with children, stains which 
are indelible for several days are not quite so important. 
Nor do blackberries produce quite such remarkable trans- 
formations in the colours of children as do whortleberries, or 
“hurts.” It is better to be purple than mauve. But children 
stained with fruit fit in very well with September landscapes; 
they are naturally adapted to bright colouring, and if they 
seldom wear hats or gloves, which is the best way, they can 
gather many baskets of blackberries without their mouths 
showing their occupation at any great distance. But the 
question {of occupation suggests other questions. Should 
children be occupied, to begin with, in gathering or eating? 
What is the right proportion of devoured to basketed black- 
berries? There should be standards in these things. A very 
common practice is to place hardly any fruit in the basket 
until the whole quantity required for immediate personal 
use has been duly plucked and disposed of; after that the 
proportions are about half and half. 

The blackberry asks for comparison with the loganberry, 
and in one respect the loganberry is without any merit what- 
ever. The loganberry is becoming more and more widely 
known in this country since the first of its kind, some years 
ago, in the garden of Judge Logan, in America, proclaimed 
itself a chance cross between the blackberry and the rasp- 
berry. It is doubtless a fruit to grow. But in adaptability it 
will not compare with the blackberry. If you are told it is easy 
to grow, be doubtful; if you hear that it will grow anywhere, 
do not grow it anywhere. Blackberries will grow anywhere; 
loganberries, if you refer to the instructions given by those 
who know, want deeply trenched ground, plenty of manure, 
mulching, forking, pruning, cutting back, and everything 
else that fruit trees generally do want. Then they pro- 
duce much fruit that is good for bottling and for tarts, 
while there are even enthusiasts who make out of 
loganberries what is generally known as a palatable 
beverage. The recipe is to place the ripe fruit in a pan with 
one-third their weight of sugar and a little water to prevent 
the fruit being burnt; the pan is then stood on a stove, but 
the water must not boil or the flavour will be lost. Mix and 
crush with a spoon, and when the fruit is soft strain off the 
juice; pour into bottles and cork, and when required for use 
mix about one part juice to five parts water; add sugar to 
taste. This is said to be pleasant and healthful to drink, but 
you could probably do much better with blackberries. Indeed, 
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it is quite unnecessary to read recipes about loganberries 
when the blackberry season is at its height, which may be 
at any time from the first to the last week in September. 
There are many kinds of tarts which come to English 
tables ; there is raspberry and currant tart, which is 
better than gooseberry tart, which is to be preferred to other 
tarts; but blackberry tart is far above raspberries and 
currants. With cream, it should form the principal dish of 
a mid-September luncheon party; the next day there may be 
eream with blackberry pudding, but after that it would be 
better to go back to tart again. Of other possibilities with 
blackberries, jam, of course, stands almost on a level, if of the 
proper sweetness and consistency, with tart; but there must 
be no such enthusiasm for blackberry jelly. Blackberry jelly, 
for reasons that are obscure, is not the highest form of jelly. 
It lacks character and decision; it should not be placed on the 
table soon after tart or pudding. But blackberry tart remains 
the supreme achievement, and a cook who is deferential to the 
blackberry is a cook to be kept. On one point in particular 
be sure that she shows her deference; she must not immingle 
with the more delicate fruit too many apples. A few she may 
take, as ingredients are taken for every recipe; but many apples 
could only rightly be taken for many tarts, and the making of 
many blackberry tarts, although a fine ideal to aim at, is 
beyond the capacities of a single cook; she should devote her 
skill unreservedly to the exacting processes justly required 
for the proper making of one. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—My attention has been called to a letter by Sir Graham 
Bower in the Spectator of August 30th. He therein lays 
down that “no leader of the Opposition could now repeat the 
action of Sir Robert Peel” in 1834. He further cites a 
sentence from my “Law of the Constitution” in support 
apparently of this conclusion. I write simply to point out 
that neither the sentence cited by your correspondent nor 
anything contained in my book implies, in my judgment, my 
assent to his doctrine. My view as to the constitutional rules 
governing the dissolution of Parliament is to be found in 
my “ Law of the Oonstitution,” 7th ed., pp. 428-434. These 
pages contain principles which I have maintained and taught, 
without, I believe, any material alteration, from 1885 to the 
present day.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 
Elsfield, Hindhead, Haslemere. 





AUSTRALIA AND HOME RULE. 
[To rae Epitor or tas “ Sprcrator.’’} 

S1r,—The Irish Nationalists are never weary of declaring 
that public opinion in the self-governing Dominions is solidly 
in favour of an Irish Parliament. The contention is ill- 
founded. The Canadian House of Commons some years ago, 
it is true, passed a resolution favouring “Home Rule”; but it 
is doubtful whether, if the question were brought up again, 
the vote would not be reversed. In any case, it stands for 
comparatively little. The enormous influence of the Church 
of Rome in French Canada and the racial kinship between 
the French and the Celtic Irish go far to explain the action 
taken by the Canadian Parliament. On the other hand, that 
there is an immense body of Canadian public opinion intensely 
hostile to the Redmond-Asquith-Patrick Ford programme was 
shown decisively by the enthusiastic reception accorded to 
Mr. Walter Long during his recent campaign. 

We pass to South Africa. No attempt, I believe, has yet 
been made to raise the question in the Union Parliament. It 
may be presumed that the attempt would have been made had 
there been the faintest prospect of success. I was assured 
lately by a leading public man from South Africa that it 
would be impossible to obtain from any legislative body in 
that country an expression of sympathy with the Irish 
Nationalist cause. 

Turn to another Dominion. It is true that the Nationalist 
envoys carried away a considerable sum of money recently 
from New Zealand. But the success of their tour may be set 
down wholly to the vehement advocacy of their cause by the 
Roman Catholic bishops and priests. The meetings at which 





the money was raised were in every case held under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic clergy, who were also in 
every case among the leading contributors to the funds. The 
movement was virtually confined to the Irish Roman Catholi¢ 
settlers. The people of New Zealand, as a whole, regarded 
the “embassy” with indifference and in many cases with 
displeasure. In New Zealand, as in South Africa, no resoln. 
tion in favour of Irish “Home Rule” has been carried or 
could be carried in the legislature. 

Now for Australia, The Federal Parliament some years ago 
carried a resolution of a rather vague kind in favour of Irish 
“Home Rule.” It would be unwarrantable to regard thig 
as a deliberate expression of the public opinion of Australia, 
The question was never mentioned on the hustings, and no 
one can pretend that the Parliament bad any semblance of a 
mandate from the country to justify the action taken. here 
is good reason to believe that, at the general election which 
followed, some members lost their seats through the dis. 
pleasure of their constituencies with their representatives’ 
votes on this question. It should be stated also that soon 
after the passing of the Resolution a memorial signed by 
over a hundred and twenty thousand Commonwealth 
electors in Victoria and Tasmania was forwarded to the King, 
strongly expressing disapproval of the action of the Federal 
Parliament, and protesting against the granting of “Home 
Rule” to Ireland. There is absolutely no doubt that the 
action of the Federal Parliament was largely the result of a 
working alliance between the Labour Party and the Roman 
Catholie Church. Plenty of other examples could be 
given to show that the best-educated and most thoughtful 
section of the Australian people are opposed to the 
demands of the Irish Nationalists. During last summer 
I was present at one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
meetings ever held in Melbourne. The great City Hall was 
thronged to overflowing, and nothing could have surpassed 
the earnestness and enthusiasm with which the proceedings 
were conducted. Resolutions denouncing “Home Rule” asa 
peril to the Empire and a flagrant injustice to the Protestants 
of Ireland were carried unanimously by the huge gathering. 
The mention of Sir Edward Carson’s name was received with 
tumultuous applause. I am persuaded that, if by means of a 
Referendum the electors of Australia could be polled on this 
question, there would be a great majority against the handing 
over of an important part of the British Isles to the Redmond- 
cum-Patrick Ford conspiracy and against sacrificing the 
loyalists of Ulster to their (and the Empire's) enemies. 

The support which Irish “Home Rule” has had from the 
self-governing dominions, except so far as it is a Roman 
Catholic and anti-Protestant movement, has been due to the 
false and sophistical analogies with Colonial self-government 
that are constantly urged by Nationalist advocates. “ Australia 
and Canada get on very well with Home Rule. Why not 
Ireland also?” This is the kind of stuff by which many 
unthinking people in Australia and Canada have been led 
astray. To readers of the Spectator it, of course, would be 
waste of time to point out the absurdly fallacious character of 
the assumed analogy. 

May I, in conclusion, express like many others of your 
readers my warm admiration of the powerful articles against 
the “ Organized Hypocrisy” of the Redmond-driven Govern- 
ment that have appeared in your columns during the last few 
months? I have found the articles and correspondence in 
the Spectator a perfect armoury of fact and argument for 
use against the Nationalist Empire-wreckers. In writing and 
speaking for the Unionist cause here I have had reason to be 
most grateful to the Spectator for the help that I have derived 
from it. May your splendid efforts to maintain the unity of 
the Empire and to prevent the plunging of Ireland again into 
the confusion and misery of the pre-Union days be crowned 
with success.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 

July 24th, 1913. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOUR. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Srectator.”"] 
S1r,—In your article on Professor Smart’s admirable letter 
you assert the impracticability of adopting co-operation in 
many fields of industry owing to the very small influence 
which the labour of each workman can have on the success of 
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the business. My experience leads me to the same conclusion, 


unless either the industry is a small one or, if large, divisible 
into departments, each working out its own profit and loss 
accounts separately. In such cases the individual may be a 
ly large fraction of the whole. In nearly all industries, 
however, a modified form of co-operation can be adopted with 
the best results. It consists of giving to all heads of depart- 
ments, foremen, and leading hands, ie., all those specially 
picked out because their work definitely affects results, a 
ponus in addition to their regular wages, such bonus forming 
» specified share of the profits of the industry. As these 
men are toa large extent selected from the ordinary hands, 
this scheme holds out prospects to those who by their industry 
and ability raise themselves above the average. There is no 
novelty in this, but in my experience it gives excellent results. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


sufficient 





(To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror."’} 
Sir,—Professor Smart draws attention in your last issue to 
the unsatisfactory results of a policy of strikes. Who are the 
real victims in the majority of cases? Everyone knows the 
brunt of the loss falls upon the wage-earners and their 
dependents. In the spring of 1912 I found my golf clubs 
were being carried regularly by pit workers on strike. In this 
way they managed to make part of their livelihood while the pits 
were idle. In a few weeks they were thoroughly tired of the 
strike and only anxious to get back to their accustomed work 
as soon as possible. Wives and children were on short allow- 
ance for the time being. While the strike lasted coalowners 
were selling second-rate and third-rate coal at the price of the 
best coal. Indeed they were able to market inferior stuff which 
was quite unmarketable except during the strike: A few weeks 
later I went to New York and found one of my railroad friends 
in exuberant spirits. When asked the reason I learned that 
his particular railroad was making a fortune out of a strike 
of coal miners in the U.S.A. My friend’s coalfield, which fed 
his railroad, was in the south, where the workers were negroes. 
The Miners’ Union in the U.S.A. do not admit “coloured 
men” into their union, and thus while the white colliers were 
on strike the black colliers were working more vigorously than 
ever, and my railroad friend was hurrying all the produce of 
the mines down to tidewater. He told me that the British 
coal strike was compelling ships, which in ordinary times would 
get their bunker coal in Britain, to take it from the U.S.A. 
This summer again I found lads from the coal pits carrying 
golf clubs, not because there wag any coal strike, but because 
the dock labourers at Leith were on strike over a question 
with which the colliers had nothing to do. However, as the 
coals could not be shipped from Leith, the work at the pits 
had to be stopped, and there was not even strike pay to be had 
for the workers. After six or seven weeks the Leith strike 
ended, the strikers having resumed work on, I understand, 
the old terms. The only people out of pocket at the end of the 
day seemed to be the wage-earners themselves. Some of the 
coal companies may have to pay a humbler dividend next 
half-year, but owners are quite able to leave their coal in the 
ground, knowing that they will ultimately get the price of it 
when won for them by their workmen.—I am, Sir, c., 
P. W. C. 





[To rus Eprror or THe “ Srectator.”) 
Sir,—I have read with great interest Professor Smart's letter 
and your comments thereon in your issue of September 6th, 
but I do not think that you have entirely grasped all the 
factors of the situation. Apparently you think that the 
working classes fail to see that they are engaged in co- 
operative labour for the benefit of one another because of 
ignorance too invincible to be removed by education. My 
Own experience inclines me to think that teaching them the 
elements of economics would be no more difficult than teach- 
ing the same to the average undergraduate. Rationality and 
intelligence are no more lacking in one class than in another. 
Those who hold the important positions in life, and do the 
important work of the world, are for the most part where they 
are and do what they do, not because they have any exceptional 
inherent capacity, but because they are when born halfway up 
the ladder, and, provided they have the average intelligence 
required to use the advantages of education, money, and 
influential connexions at their hand, can with comparative 


working classes has not only to be exceptionally gifted, but 
also must have an enormous amount of luck. 

I quite agree with Professor Smart in his remarks on the 
importance of teaching political economy. Economics would 
teach the working classes that people occupying certain 
positions enjoy large incomes mainly because the demand for 
such people is great and the supply small. The supply is 
small partly because of the existence of an enormous amount 
of talent which has never had an opportunity, and partly 
because the upper and middle classes have consciously or 
unconsciously acquired the habit of limiting the numbers of 
their families. ‘The manual workers would then probably 
demand educational facilities of the right kind, and at the 
same time recognize the duty of not having more children 
than they could start in life. Thus ability would get a chance 
and the unskilled would not be burdened with a superfluity of 
numbers. The teaching of history seems to me to prove that 
discontent begins with an intellectual minority who put forth 
inexpressible ideals in formulae which are, of course, not the 
result of scientific reasoning, but which serve as battle-cries 
to rally the less intelligent majority. Such formulae cannot 
be demolished by reasoning only, but if the working classes 
can be shown that there is hope for them much may be done. 

I should like to bring to the notice of Professor Smart and 
yourself the fact that machinery for educating the working 
classes in political economy and kindred subjects is already in 
existence. A great deal is being done by the Tutorial Class 
movement, which is under the supervision of the various 
Universities. Unfortunately, however, the movement suffers 
through lack of funds. I have had some experience asa tutor, 
and I can say with confidence that political economy is an 
extremely popular subject with students. It is the duty of the 
tutor who is conducting a course in economics to draw the 
attention of the class to the various economic theories and to 
guide the discussion which follows. Government inspectors 
never attempt to bring the illegitimate pressure to bear that 
you evidently fear from them, nor is the question of a tutor’s 
appointment affected by his views. If he be a capable 
man he is a perfectly free agent, and the criticisms of the 
inspectors as to his method are always friendly and helpful, 
I might point out that the Tutorial Class movement affords 
an opportunity for political as well as economic education. 
In connexion with a course on political science I gave at 
Stoke Newington last winter we successfully carried out a 
model election to illustrate the principles of proportional 
representation. Another feature is the insistence on written 
work from the students, whereby greater accuracy of thought 
is secured. If any of your readers would like further informa- 
tion as to this movement I am sure that Mr, Archibald 
Ramage, the Organizing Secretary of the London University 
Joint Committee for the Promotion of Higher Education 
among Working People, would be pleased to supply it.— 
I am, Sir, &c., AgTHUR Brown. 


2 Birch Villas, Sandgate. 


(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—As a student of social reform, may I be allowed to 
express my delight at the conclusion arrived at by Professor 
Smart in his important letter? Surely, Sir, as a nation we 
stand, as did Christian in Bunyan’s famous allegory, doubting 
which way to go. Straight ahead of us lies the wicket gate, 
where is to be found Gocdwill, who is ready to show us two 
things—firstly, that law can never of itself lay the dust of 
controversy between man and man; secondly, that the only 
thing that can lay this dust is the Gospel, a little sympathy 
and love.—I am, Sir, &c., Witu1am DEEpgs., 


Symnel, Aldington, Hythe, Kent. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND PAUPERISM. 
[To rue Epirorg or tus “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—I have read with interest your remarks on the recent 
Return in regard to Old-Age Pensions and Pauperism, but 
suggest that before you found fault with your Radical con- 
temporaries you should have satisfied yourself that your own 
article was absolutely accurate. In the first place, the figures 
that you give apply only to persons above the age of seventy 
who have been in receipt of relief. No doubt the writer of the 
article was aware of this fact, but as he omitted to say so 
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the probable result is that those of your readers who are not 
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experts have been led to believe that the figures in question 
represent the total number of persons of all ages who have 
received relief during the period referred to. You apparently 
suggest that because the community have to pay the bill in 
any case, it does not matter whether these old people receive 
out-door relief or old-age pensions, which seems to me surprising 
when coming from a writer of your well-known humanity. It 
is manifestly far better for persons over seventy to have their 
pensions as a right, rather than to be compelled to go cap in 
hand tothe guardians and ask for out-door relief, which may 
or may not be given to them, to an adequate amount. It is 
also evident that when calcalating the total cost of old-age 
pensions credit should be taken for the amount saved in out- 
door relief, which the Return in question shows must in the 
aggregate amount to a very large sum, though the actual 
figures are not at present ascertainable. Your suggestion that 
persons above seventy years of age go into workhouses in 
order to allow their pensions to accumulate so that they may 
dissipate them when they come out is not correct. From the 
moment that they enter the workhouse their pension ceases 
to be payable, and they must make a fresh application for it 
on taking their discharge. It is true that when, owing to 
sickness, they are inmates of a poor law infirmary their 
pension accumulates, but this is only reasonable. Moreover, 
their position would be exactly the same if they went into a 
voluntary hospital.—I am, Sir, &., 

Limpsfield. J. ARcHD. ALLEN. 

{In support of our statement as to old-age pensioners in 
workhouses we may refer our correspondent (1) to the report 
of the Superintendent Relieving Officer of the Wandsworth 
Board of Guardians (Morning Post, Nov. 15th, 1911), stating 
that during the twenty months from May, 1909, to December, 
1910, 155 old-age pensioners were admitted to their institu- 
tions. From May, 1909, to December, 1911, it cost the 
Guardians of the Wandsworth Union well over £5,000 for the 
maintenance of old-age pensioners in their institutions; (2) 
the Brighton Gazette of Oct. 19th, 1910, records a similar state 
of affairs in the report of the proceedings of the Workhouse 
Visiting Committee ; (3) the Times of Oct. 8th, 1910, in its 
correspondence from Ireland, reports the protest of the 
Claremorris Board of Guardians against the admission of old- 
age pensioners to the workhouse infirmary.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 
(To tux Epiron or THE “Srectaror,.”’} 

Srr,— Your reference to the controversy between Lord 
Wolmer and Mr. Lloyd George is interesting. You dismiss 
Lord Wolmer by stating that the evidence is against him. 
What would have happened if the positions had been 
reversed? Supposing Mr. Lloyd George had made a similarly 
exaggerated charge against Lord Wolmer to serve his 
platform purposes, I suppose it would have been made the 
occasion of serious strictures upon his methods of contro- 
versy. Your readers would then have known what standard 
the Spectator adopts in regard thereto. The groundless 
churge against a public man of accepting a tip from a Govern- 
ment contractor which might possibly bring him in £30,000 
would have been placed before us in its true light. As it is, we 
do not know what the views of the Spectator are upon the 
subject. May I suggest that you should assume for one 
moment that the personalities were reversed and that Mr. 
Lloyd George made the charge? Your reference to the matter 
would then not only be interesting but also instructive, and I 
feel sure would form excellent “copy” for your columns.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. A. GARDINER. 

West Heath Avenue, N.W. 

[Mr. Gladstone, as the Westminster Gazette opportunely 
reminds us—though not, we are sorry to say, in this con- 
nexion—once observed that mistakes pardonable in private 
persons are scandalous in ex-Solicitors-General. A fortiori is 
this true of those who are still oceupying office. Lord Wolmer 
has been less than three years in Parliament and in Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd George has been twenty-three years in the 
House of Commons; for the Jast seven and three-quarters he 
has been a Cabinet Minister; and for the last five he has filled 
the post which of all others imposes on its occupant—as 
trustee of the national credit—scrupulous precision of state- 
ment and a fastidious discretion where his own pecuniary 
interests are concerned. Lord Wolmer has been convicted of 








i 
an exaggeration, which does not seriously affect the substaneg 
of his charge, for it is not, of course, denied that Mr. Lloyd 
George made speculative investments while Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and accepted for that purpose a “tip” originatin 
with an official cf a company in contractual relations with the 
Government. Lord Wolmer is still young enough to learn the 
value of accuracy. Mr. Lloyd George, in the case imagined by 
our correspondent, would have been indulging in the in. 
veterate exaggeration of which nearly eight years of high officg 
and a burden of responsibility tenfold that of Lord Wolmer 
have so far entirely failed to cure him. In fine, to adapt Mr 
Gladstone’s admirable formula, mistakes pardonable in ‘ 
private member are seandalous in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE “LAND TAX” OF 1692, 
(To rue Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—In your issue of August 30th you call attention to the 
circulation of Cobden’s speeches on the “ Land Tax” of 1699 
by the United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values, 
who are charged with “extraordinary dishonesty ” in giving 
currency to a false account not only of the tax itself, but 
also of the way in which landholders freed themselves of the 
last vestiges of their feudal services. You publish a corrected 
version of the story, which, I would ask you to note, is almost 
word for word identical with that contained in two pamphlets 
circulated by the Committee, and entitled “The Land Tax” 
and “ Landlordism; Its Origin and Growth.” It agrees also 
with the statement of the case made by Henry George in 
“Progress and Poverty.” The correct version, as it happens, 
proves that Cobden, far from exaggerating the gross nature 
of the transaction, unfortunately under-stated it, and the 
reprint of his speech therefore casts no unfair reflection on 
his memory. ‘The facts are that the military tenures were 
not abolished in 1692, as Cobden said, but in 1660, or “ thirty 
years earlier.” The facts are that the landholders conceded 
no quid pro quo, as Cobden said they did, but actually “com- 
pensated the Crown” by an excise duty on beer, thus shifting 
their hereditary burdens on to the shoulders of the people as 
a whole. It is safe to remark that had Cobden borne these 
facts in mind, his speech would have breathed more indig.- 
nation than it did, and he would have taken good care to 
describe in suitable terms “ this scandalous abuse of a Parlia- 
ment consisting mainly of landowners.” In any case, it is 
relevant to point out that this particular piece of par- 
liamentary graft was not perpetrated without strong protest. 
It was carried by a majority of only two votes in the 
House of Commons, the minority having been honest enough 
to urge as compensation to the Crown an assessment at a 
“competent yearly rent,” which since the time of James I. 
had repeatedly been advocated as the equitable method of 
abolishing feudal services without permitting landholders to 
escape altogether from their obligations. The 1692 Land 
Tax was a tardy execution of justice, even though not recog- 
nized as such by William III.’s Whig Parliament, which used 
it as a convenient expedient for raising further State revenues. 

It is perfectly true, and it has always been recognized, that 
the 1692 Land Tax assessed personal property and ivcomes as 
well as land. No one suggests that the Act provided a separate 
valuation of land and the taxation of land valuesas such. The 
important point is that the tax was to be levied on the “ true 
yearly value” of all manors, messuages, lands and tenements, 
quarries, mines, tithes and tolls, and an assessment was made 
to provide a basis for the tax. Despite the words “true yearly 
value” no fresh assessment was ever made, and that is the 
“fraud” which Cobden rightly emphasizes. Even in 1692 laws 
were made to be broken and ignored. The administration of 
the Act was illegal from its inception, for the assessment was 
faulty at first, and a Parliament of landholders never made an 
effort to have the valuation corrected or revised. The great 
growth in the value of land was Cobden’s text, and his reason 
for dwelling on the Land Tax part of the Act. What he pro- 
posed was an assessment of the true yearly value of the land 
in the terms of the Act, and he urged the formation of 
societies calling upon the legislature to revalue the land. 
“There must,” he said, “ be a total abolition of all taxes upon 
food, and we should raise at least £20,000,000 a year upon the 
land.” It might be added that such a tax would fall on the 
“true yearly value” of all land, whether used or not, and in so 
far as it fell on valuable land withheld from use it would 
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have most powerful and most beneficial results. This 


essential point was not discussed by Cobden, but the incidence 
of the tax on vacant valuable land is nevertheless perfectly 
clear. 

To illustrate the difference between “true yearly value” 
and the fiction upon which rates and taxes are at present 
based I may be permitted to point out how in their admini- 
stration the laws of Parliament are corrupted. It is a matter 
which the authorities you name (Messrs. L. G. Chiozza Money 
and Harold Cox) might find of interest. Schedule A of the 
income-tax assesses property in all lands, tenements, and 
heritages according to the “annual value thereof.” The 
Parochial Assessments Act of 1836 provides as the basis for 
local rates the rent at which hereditaments might reasonably 
be expected to let from year to year. In neither case is there 
any mention of “beneficial occupancy” or rebus sic stantibus 
—those imported inventions and interpretations which enable 
some taxpayers and ratepayers to escape just payment by 
under-using their property. Unoccupied land, for instance, is, 
strictly speaking, chargeable to Schedule A of the income-tax, 
but shortly prior to 1884 the rule was relaxed and the tax 
was levied only on the actual rents received. As to the 
Parochial Assessments Act, it became clear to the House of 
Lords, as late as 1893, that yearly value, apart from use or 
non-use, was the legal foundation for a rate, but the decisions 
of the Courts had long since established the practice that the 
assessment must be based on the profit the occupant derived 
by the use to which he put the premises. One of the greatest 
and most iniquitous privileges, the exemption of valuable 
land from rates and taxes, has thus been strengthened and 
confirmed in recent years as viciously as it was encouraged 
in the administration of the Land Tax of 1692. 

You express curiosity as to Cobden’s authority for his state- 
ments. There should be no difficulty in tracing the sources of 
his information, for the Anti-Corn Law literature is full of 
the contention that the rent of land is the fund from which 
public revenues should be taken, and the legislation of 1692 
was specially dealt with in the Anti-Corn Law League’s 
pamphlet, “The Constitutional Right to a Revision of the 
Land Tax.” Perhaps Cobden’s version will be found there, but 
even so his speech as delivered calls for no withdrawal, nor 
for any apology for its widespread distribution. The story of 
the 1692 “fraud” cannot be too often repeated, although, in 
the light of your explanation and the treatment of the subject 
in the Committee’s literature I have referred to, it would be 
well to make the exposure in somewhat more explicit and 
startling fashion than Cobden himself was able to make it.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., A. W. Mapsen, 


11 Tothill Street, Westminster, - Assistant Secretary, m 
7 he United Co ittee fc : 
London, S.W. rite minittee for the 


Taxation of Land Values. 

[We print the whole of our correspondent’s letter, though 
the greater part of it is irrelevant. The point at issue is very 
simple. Cobden stated that the “land tax in its origin was 
nothing but a commutation rent-charge to be paid to the 
State by the landowners in consideration of the Crown giving 
up all feudal tenures and services.” This statement is 
repeated, as if it were true, both by Mrs. Cobden Unwin in 
the book to which we referred, and also by the “Land Values” 
Publication Department in a leaflet called “ Richard Cobden 
and the Land Tax.” Mr. Madsen admits that this statement 
is untrue, and admits that the account which we gave of 
the land tax is true. He even claims credit for the organization 
he represents by stating that it has published leaflets in which 
the true history of the land tax is given. One of these leaflets 
is now before us, “Land Restoration Tract No. 5.” In the 
body of the tract the truth with regard to the “ so-called land 
tax” is concisely stated, namely, that in 1697, when the form 
of the tax was finally settled, “‘a fixed sum was ordered to be 
raised, towards which personal estate was made liable first 
‘according to the true yearly value thereof,’ and real estate 
for the balance.” Having told the truth in the body of the 
tract, its authors, or sponsors, felt themselves justified in 
suggesting an untruth by appending in large type the follow- 
ing statement, “A First Step in Taxation of Land Values: 
Re-imposition of land tax of 4s. in the £ on present values.” 
Until our correspondent is able to explain how the re-imposi- 
tion of a tax of 4s. in the £ on all personal estate as well as 
on all real estate, including buildings, can be a first step in 
taxation of land values, we shall continue to believe that the 





United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values is 
deliberately deceiving the public in the hope of advancing its 
political campaign.—Ep. Spectator. } 





EXCLUSION OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE LAND. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.” ] 


S1r,—May I draw attention to the following remarks in Mr. 
Bryce’s recently published volume of “ American Addresses” 
(page 394), upon a subject which the holiday season brings to 
the minds of many of us? — 


“Now let us remomber that the quantity of natural beauty in 
the world, that is to say, the regions and spots calculated to give 
enjoyment in the highest form, are limited, and are being con- 
stantly encroached upon. This encroachment takes four forms. 
There is the desire of private persons to appropriate beautiful 
scenery to themselves by enclosing it in private grounds and 
debarring the public from access to it. We in England and 
Scotland have lost some of the most beautiful scenery we possess 
because it has been taken into private estates. There is the habit 
of excluding people even from land uncultivated and remote from 
houses for the sake of ‘sport.’ A great deal of the finest scenery 
in Scotland is now practically unapproachable by the pedestrian, or 
the artist, or the naturalist because rich people have appropriated 
it to their own self-regarding purposes and insist on cntediag the 
public. This is especially the case where the motive for exclusion 
is what is called sport. Sport is understood to mean killing God’s 
creatures for man’s amusement, and for the sake of this amuse- 
ment—the killing of deer and birds, an amusement which gives 
pleasure only to a handful of men—very large areas in Britain, 
and some few also in other parts of Europe, have been within the 
last sixty or seventy years closed against all the rest of the 
nation.” 


It has been suggested that, apart from any wish to give 
pleasure to their fellow creatures, owners of property might 
wisely seek to avert the wrath to come by offering to the 
public the privilege of admission to their private grounds. 
Feelings of delicacy would restrain me from peremptorily 
calling upon a rich man—even a Tory duke—to give me 
access to his garden or park. But it is not, I think, too much 
to say that “enlightened self-interest” should teach great 
game-preserving landlords not to be too rigorous in excluding 
the humble and harmless pedestrian from their fields, woods, 
and hills. The roads have already been made intolerable to 
him by rich men’s motor-cars.—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 





LYNCHING AND OPIUM. 
[To tnx Eprron or rus “ Spectator.) 


Srr,—In your issue of March Ist last there appeared an article 
under the title “The Devil’s Country.” It was a severe 
arraignment of this nation for the crime of lynching. “ Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend,” and I bow in shame under 
your chastisement. I wish I might say you had been too 
severe. I have made some effort to discover how many such 
crimes have occurred recently. I cannot find there has been 
any official investigation and tabulation of these offences. I 
have seen, however, two statements which place the number 
under sixty for the year 1912. Our population is somewhat 
over 90,000,000. You are correct in saying every decent 
American citizen is ashamed of these acts of violence. I read 
“The Devil's Country” to a gentleman who is spending 
$50,000 a year on a peace propaganda for the doing away of 
war between nations, hoping he might see his way clear to 
devote some of his time and moncy to investigating this form 
of national warfare. He made no promise to do so, and while 
expressing his horror of lynching and all its barbarities he 
bade me hope that in time we should outgrow this evil—which 
is cold comfort, but it emphasizes bow difficult a matter it is 
to reach. 

I wish your suggestion that the town of Houston, Miss., be 
deprived of its franchise and placed under a dictator might 
be accomplished, but there is nothing in either a State or the 
Federal Constitution to authorize such a usurpation of 
power. Houston would laugh the idea to scorn; and very 
properly so, for it could not be enforced. But, esteemed 
Sir, may not this be an occasion when one can easier 
teach twenty what it were good to do than be one of 
the twenty to follow one’s own teaching? Has England, 
whom I love, no blot on her scutcheon to blush for? What 
can she say of her opium trade in China, which brutalizes 
and enslaves a nation? Are not her decent citizens trying to 
put an end to that national disgrace, and are they not still 
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failing in that effort? A few weeks ago we were rejoicing 
with you in the enactment of laws which would stop at once 
that age-long national shame. Now we learn that the British 
Government, the great exemplar in Governments, is false to 
itself and to all sense of right, and is behind the owners of 
the great stock of this poison stored in the cities of the 
Orient, to force it upon China. I consider the opium trade 
@ more pernicious evil than lynching, which is, after all, a 
erude attempt to restrain vice, while the sale of opium is based 
on human greed in its worst and most brutalizing form. 
Even your centralized Government cannot accomplish a 
miracle—far from it—in reforming your evils. In the light 
of your own struggles after national righteousness, can you 
not have faith that ultimately justice and mercy will triamph 
here? I enclose a few newspaper clippings of various dates 
to remind you we are thinking on these great subjects.—I am, 
Sir, &c., (Mnrs.) M. F. W. Barney. 
Oronoque, Chapel Road, 
Little Boar’s Head, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
August 30th, 1913. 

[A communication from the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, states that the Bureau of the Census compile 
no statistics concerning lynching, but refers to the World 
Almanac for 1913, where, on page 314, it is stated that in 
1912 to November 15th there were fifty-two lynchings, of 
which forty-nine occurred in the south and three in the north. 
We cannot regard Mrs. Barney’s tu quoque argument as con- 
clusive. The British Government's policy in regard to the 
opium trade may not be heroic, but to describe it as forcing 
poison on China is a most unfair misrepresentation. The 
difficulty is that suppression does not merely depend on 
the genuineness of the desire for reform among the Chinese 
people, but on the firmness and efficiency of the Chinese 
Government.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE AGE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’} 
Srr,—If you will allow me a few lines, I promise to drop the 
subject, though Mr. Dixon’s change of front is provocative of 
further controversy. He tells us that the Return to which I 
referred is doubiy vitiated for the purpose of the present 
discussion, but I beg to remind him that he started the 
discussion by making allegations of fact to which the Return 
was a complete answer, and it is he, not I, who has switched 
the discussion on to “tendencies” not mentioned in his 
previous letter, and is now relying in support of them on 
the “doubly vitiated” Return. As Mr. Dixon does not 
say what are the tendencies which he thinks he detects, 
I cannot do more than suggest that we need not be too 
much alarmed as to their effects, since their very existence 
appears to depend on two further mistakes of fact. Mr. Dixon 
states that very few of the men over twenty-five on October Ist, 
1912 (70,300), are “ due to the Territorial system.” As all the 
men in the Force have enlisted or re-engaged in the Force at 
least once, the expression is a little obscure, but on any 
construction it is wrong. Tables 9 and 10 of the Return read 
together show that there were at least 25,800 men over twenty- 
five with less than five years’ service. All of these must 
either have enlisted from outside the Volunteers or else have 
joined the Volunteers after the passing of the Territorial Forces 
Act in order to come on into the new Force. They cannot 
therefore be regarded as an inheritance from the Volunteer 
system. The other mistake is placing the boom in 1909-10 
instead of 1908-9. When Mr. Dixon states that the Return 
confirms his contention that “the majority of recruits enlist 
little over the minimum age,” he requires us to construe 
“little” in such a sense that three-quarters of the men 
between eighteen and nineteen on October Ist can be said 
to have been only a “little” over seventeen a few months 
earlier. But this construction makes nonsense of the original 
context, which is only intelligible if the passage quoted meant 
that nearly all the recruits would be under twenty for their 
first three years. After this line of defence it is not surprising 
to learn that Mr. Dixon’s construction of “ deceiving” includes 
“publishing the truth with effrontery.” In conclusion, may 
I express my thanks to Colonel Keene and ask him one 
question? I had thonght that my list of “ what the Terri- 
torial can’t do” was complete, but am delighted to learn that 
a new item may be added. He is, it appears, so incapable of 








telling the truth that his answers on attestation render the 
resulting statistics valueless. All I want now is to have the 
charge proved. —I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Bray 





[To tHe Epitor oF THe “Srrctator.”] 

S1r,—May I support Colonel Keene’s letter with reference to 
the age of Territorials? During the past four years I haye 
personally sworn in over one hundred recruits, but in no casa 
has there been any suggestion that a birth eertiticate should 
be demanded or that any verification of age should be given 
Most of us who know the recruits personally have a shrewd 
idea that they add a year or two in order to join the force, 
and in one camp I calculated, after consulting with my 
N.C.O.’s, that six of our lads were aged sixteen and that 
several others were only seventeen. But we need recruits, and 
the meshes of the net are left large enough for keen boys to 
slip through.—I am, Sir, &e., A TERRITORIAL OFrFicer. 

P.S.—My typist who is typing this letter has just informed 
me that be joined the Force when he was not sixteen years of 
age—an interesting personal confirmation of Colonel Keene’s 
letter. 





THE AISGILL DISASTER. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—A lot of undesirable and other letters are passing 
through the newspapers hereon. As an ex-railway official, 
with fifty-four years’ service behind me, I desire to compli- 
ment you on your sensible article respecting this very sad 
occurrence. Your suggestion is the most practical I have seen, 
and in addition is inexpensive and immediately applied. The 
flare, during darkness, could be utilized as supplementary to 
the explosive detonators placed on the rails, in exactly the 
same way as permanent-way men use the red flag during 
daylight and during renewal, &c., operations, and except during 
foggy weather can be seen long distances. It may interest 
you to know that your suggestion was experimented with by 
the London and South-Western Company fifty years since. 
I was a youth at Guildford, and well remember watching the 
operations on two very dark nights, and I consider the result 
was very effective. Its form was that of a sky-rocket without 
the stick, a percussion cap at the point, and a small wooden 
handle for holding it up. Immediately the cap was struck 
against, say, a rail, a red light issued, lighting up the place. 
They could be carried by guards equally as well as the 
ordinary fog signals. I suggest you keep it before the public 
and the railway authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
(To tae Epiror or Tae “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I read recently in the Educational Supplement of the 
Times an account of “ Domestic Economy Schools,” and | 
should like to call attention to the widespread need of such 
schools. I know that quite recently, when twelve girls in one 
orphanage were ready to go out to service, six hundred and 
fifty-four applications were made for them. This plainly 
shows that though such girls are generally of poor stamina 
and often of unfavourable heredity, the fact that they bave 
been trained gives them a good start. Now I have often been 
told by mothers in different parts of tle country that the 
time when girls begin to turn against the thought of domestic 
service is between thirteen and fourteen years of age. They 
are tired of school-work and feel restless and are apt to 
acquire idle ways. Much good would be done if at this 
critical age they were taken in hand by wise and kind 
women, who would influence them to look forward to service 
as the healthiest and happiest way open to them of making @ 
living. The demand for small modern houses is so great at 
the present time that in every town large houses, with airy 
rooms and good kitchen accommodation, are standing empty; 
these can be hired or bought very cheaply, and would be 
admirably suited for training homes for twenty or thirty girls. 
There is one such at Derby, and maybe others, where girls 
can be received from thirteen years old, and carefully trained. 
I have had forty years’ experience in training young servants, 
and, in spite of some disappointments, I think that no work 
can bring a greater reward to the worker. Such work is 
needed more than ever at a time when so many influences 
are leading girls in wrong directions and setting them against 
the real happiness of ministering to others.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Beckenham. E. H. FarrHFruti-Davies, 
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THE WOLFE MEMORIAL CHURCH, QUEBEC, 
(To mas Epiror or tue “Srectator.”"] 

Sir,—The growth of the residential quarter in Quebec will 
necessitate, not many years hence, the erection of a church on 
the limits of St. Matthew’s parish, adjoining the Battlefields’ | 
Park. Instead of this being a mere brick and mortar struc- | 
ture, it has occurred to me that, on that historic ground, it | 


j 
“ Evelina’ 


and “Cecilia,” and there she wrote a large yart 
of her inimitable.“ Diaries,” chronicling the events that 
passed in the “House in St. Martin’s Street.” No serious 
alterations have been made in the building, and by a smalk 
expenditure the rooms could be restored to their exact 
appearance in the days of Sir Isaak Newton and of the 
Burneys. Surely if the imminent peril of Newton House cam 
be made widely known both Englishmen and Americans will 


oa ee 


would be an inspiring thing to build a great and beautiful 
chapel in memory of General Wolfe. Wolfe was a staunch 
and devout churchman, and Anglicans all over the Empire 
will feel the fitness of thus honouring a great hero and a lay- 
man of noble and unsullied life. An option on a magnificent 
property situated in the “ Avenue des Braves” has been secured, 


and I have had already numerous assurances of deepinterest and | 


active co-operation as soon as the scheme is under way. 
We need inspiration in our Canadian life, and a glorious 
church consecrated to the worship of God and filled with 
memorials, not only of Wolfe, but of men connected with the 
history of Canada, would give us, at the door of Canada, the 
touch of idealism so often submerged under the materialism of 


The Bishop of Quebec has written to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in support of the scheme, and many prominent 


churchmen, clerical and lay, have expressed deep interest in | 


the Memorial. I shall be in England until September 20th, 
and shall be glad to receive communications from all who may 
be willing to give of their time or their substance in helping 
the scheme forward.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERICK GEORGE Scort, 
Rector of St. Matthew's and Canon of Quebee, 
The Rookery, 
Sunbury-on- Thames, 





DOMINION HOUSE. 
[To tus Epitror or tue “Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—Your article in issue of July 26th (pp. 129 and 130) 
on this subject gives in concise form a very clear idea as 
to the general purport of such a scheme. The proposition is 
vivifying in the extreme; it isa superb suggestion, and will, 
of course, be carried out to a succeasful termination and issue. 
The buildings, metaphorically speaking, will be silhouetted 
against the mental horizon of millions throughout the 
Dominions, like the Matterhorn flung against a clear, pure 
Swiss sky. But the name must be changed. Get your 
imagination working to improve on it, for various reasons. 
The name “ Dominion House” signifies to many of us small 
country hotels throughout the length and breadth of the land; 





the majority of hotels bearing the name being anything but 
gems; many are exceedingly poor specimens. This is not 
said in a carping spirit of criticism. The singular, “Dominion,” 
does not seem to cover all the Colonies either, does it? “ House” 
does not convey what we want it to—a sort of word that 
signifies a smaller class of building. Mansion would be 
larger. Why not try “ Dominions Buildings,” or “ Dominions 
Imperial Mansions,” or anything that would be impressive 











and convey a sort of impression of massing together in 

one building all the legislative buildings and Parliament 

buildings throughout the Empire? Apologizing for trespass- 

ing on your space, I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Horan. 
Winnipeg: August 18th, 1913. 





A PLEA FOR NEWTON HOUSE. 
[To tue Eprror oF tue “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator has so consistently fought for the pre- 
servation of buildings of historic interest that I hope you 
will allow me space to plead for the rescue of Newton House, 
in St. Martin’s Street, now threatened with demolition. Its 
association with “England’s greatest philosopher” has been 
well set forward in the Daily Telegraph of September Ist, 
and its other interesting associations spoken of; but as the 
recorder of the life of Fanny Burney and her family in 
that very house, I would especially put forward its claims 
to be preserved on her account. Its rooms are associated 
with the meetings of Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mrs. Thrale, and indeed of all the brilliant men 
and women of the late eighteenth century, whose hold upon 





us grows stronger instead of weaker as time goes on. There 
Fanny Burney wrote her two epoch-making novels of 


step forward to rescue it!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead. Constance Hint 





“MORAL” AND “MORALE.” 


[To tux Epitron oy tHe “Srecrator.’’] 


Srr,—The mistake in the Quarterly Review article is the 


| printing of “morale” in italics, and thus making apparently 


a blunder in the French language. But otherwise there would 
have been no need for criticism, as the English equivalent of 
the French word “moral” is “ morale.” Murray's Dictionary 
gives the following definition of the English word “ morale,” 


. , : | viz., moral condition; conduct; behaviour; especially with 
a rich and ambitious country struggling into nationhood. | ; ; esp y 


regard to confidence, hope, zeal, submission to discipline, as 
in the case of troops. Tyndall is quoted: “The morale in 
my case had a physical basis.” The Times also: “The 
morale of the troops is excellent.”—I am, Sir, &., 

The Athenaeum. GERALD Harper. ‘. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to be im 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





TO HIS LOST BELOVED. 


On, little thing, oh, wondrous thing, 
Why did you slip so soft away ? 
Love touched us with his angel wing 

Once upon a day. 


Love touched us and we were content 
To travel this great world and wide, 
Nought caring how the hours were spent 

So we were side by side. 


We had enough of toil, we two. 

I worked to fill the cupboard shelf ; 
The hardest lot was left for you, 

To save the pence and spend yourself, 


Diverse the laws of man and maid. 
He, suing humbly, taketh all ; 
She giveth gladly, unafraid, 
Until her strength is past recall. 


Love spread his dove-grey wings of peace. 
Love, furl thy rose-lined wings of pain! 
Great angel, Love, my anguish ease ; 
Give me wy little love again. 


So human was she and so kind, 
So mother-like, so childlike too, 
I would not blot her from my mind 
As fools—or wise men—do, 


I cannot blot ber from my mind; 
I think of her by night and day, 

Yet she hath left a toy behind 
With which she used to play. 


She held it close with arms of love; 
It lay so softly at her breast, 

Till Fate the eagle from above 
Swooped down upon the nest. 


Oh, little love, one hapless morn 
Silent and swift you slipped away. 
Now I am left, a thing forlorn, 
To face a world gone grey. 
W. J. Cameron, 
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BOOKS. 


———— 
THE NAPOLEON OF TAINE* 

Ir has happened to most of the great actors on the world’s 
stage that their posthumous fame has undergone many vicissi- 
tudes. Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. They have at 
times been eulogized or depreciated by partisan historians 
who have searched eagerly the records of the past with a view 
to eliciting facts and arguments to support the political views 
they have severally-entertained as regards the present. Even 
when no such incentive has existed, the temptation to adopt 
a novel view of some celebrated man or woman whose character 
and career have floated down the tide of history cast in a con- 
‘ventional mould has occasionally proved highly attractive 
from a mere literary point of view. The process of white- 
washing the bad characters of history may almost be said to 
have established itself as a fashion. 

A similar fate has attended the historians who have recorded 
the deeds of the world’s principal actors. A few cases, of 
which perhaps Ranke is the most conspicuous, may indeed be 
cited of historical writers whose reputations are built on 
foundations so solid and so impervious to attack as to defy 
criticism. But it bas more usually happened, as in the case 
of Macaulay, that eminent historians. have passed through 
various phases of repute. The accuracy of their facts, the 
justice of their conclusions, their powers of correct generaliza- 
tion, and the merits or demerits of their literary style have 
all been brought into court, with the result that attention has 
often been to a great extent diverted from history to the 
personality of the historians, and that the verdict pronounced 
has varied according to the special qualities the display of 
which were for the time being uppermost in the public mind. 

No recent writer of history has experienced these vicissitudes 
to a greater extent than the illustrious author of Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine. That Taine should evoke the 
enthusiasm of any particular school of politicians, and still 
less the partisans of any particular régime in France, was 
from the very outset obviously impossible. When we read his 
account of the Ancien Régime we think we are listening 
to the voice of acalm but convinced republican or constitu- 
tionalist. When we note his scathing exposure of the criminal 
folly and ineptitude of the Jacobins we remain momentarily 
under the impression that we are being guided by a writer 
imbued with strong conservative or even monarchical 
sympathies. The iconoclast both of the revolutionary and 
of the Napoleonic legends chills alike the heart of the 
worshippers at either shrine. A writer who announces in 
the preface of his work that the only conclusion at which 
he is able to arrive, after a profound study of the most 
interesting and stormy period of modern history, is that the 
government of human beings is an extremely difficult task, 
will look in vain for sympathy from all who have adopted 
any special theoryas to the best way in which that task should 
be accomplished. Yet, in spite of Taine’s political nihilism, 
it would be a grave error to suppose that he has no general 
principle to,enounce, or no plan of government to propound. 
Such is far from being the case. Though no politician, he 
was a profoundly analytical psychologist. M. Le Bon, in his 
brilliant treatise on the psychological laws which govern 
national development, says, “‘Dans toutes manifestations de 
la vie d'une nation, nous retrouvons toujours l’Ame immuable 
de la race tissant son propre destin.” The commonplace 
method of stating the same proposition is to say that every 
nation gets the government it deserves. This, in fact, is the 
gospel which Taine had to preach. He thought, in Lady 
Blennerhassett’s words, that it was “the underlying charac- 
teristics of a people, and not their franchise, which determines 
their Constitution.” 

After having enjoyed for long a high reputation amongst 
non-partisan students of revolutionary history, Taine’s claim 
to rank as an historian of the first order has of late been 
vigorously assailed by a school of writers, of whom M. Aulard 
is probably the best known and the most distinguished. They 
impugn his authority, and even go so far as to maintain that 
his historical testimony is of little or no value. How far is 
this view justified? The question is one of real interest to 
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Englishmen. In the first place, Taine’s method of writ; 
history is eminently calculated to commend itself to Engliah 
readers. His mind was eminently objective. He avoided those 
brilliant and often somewhat specious a priori generalisatio 
in which even the best French authors are at times so 
indulge. His process of reasoning was strictly inductive He 
only drew conclusions when he had laid an elaborate foundation 
of facts on which they could be based. The spirit in which he 
wrote was more Teutonic than Latin. Again, in the absence 
of any really complete English history of the French Revoly. 
tion—for Carlyle’s rhapsody, in spite of its unquestionable 
merits, can scarcely be held to supply the want—most English. 
men have been accustomed to think that, with De Tocqueville 
and Taine as their guides, they would be able to secure an 
adequate grasp both of the history of the revolutionary period 
and of the main political lessons which that history tends to 
inculcate. 

Ina very interesting essay published in Lady Blennerhassett’s 
recent work, entitled Sidelighis, which has been admirably 
translated into English by Mrs. Giilcher, she deals with the 
subject now under discussion. No one could be more fitted 
to cope with the task. Lady Blennerhassett’s previous con. 
tributions to literature, her encyclopaedic knowledge of historical 
facts, and her thorough grasp of the main political, religious, 
and economic considerations which moved the hearts and 
influenced the actions of men during the revolutionary con. 
vulsion give her a claim, which none will dare to dispute, to 
speak with authority on this subject. Those who have hereto- 
fore looked for guidance to Taine will, therefore, rejoice to 
note that she is able to vindicate his reputation as an historian. 
“The six volumes of the Origines,” she says, “are, like other 
human works, not free from errors and exaggerations, but in 
all essentials their author has proved himself right, and his 
singular merit remains.” 

As the most suitable illustration of Taine’s historical 
methods Lady Blennerhassett selects his study of Napoleon. 
That, she thinks, is “the severest test of the author’s skill.” 
Taine did not, like Fournier and others, attempt to write a 
history of Napoleonic facts. The strategical and tactical 
genius which enabled Napoleon to sweep across Europe and 
to crush Austria and Prussia on the fields of Austerliiz and 
Jena had no attraction for him. He wrote a history of 
ideas. True to his own psychological habit of thought, he 
endeavoured to “reconstruct the figure of Napoleon on 
psychological and physiological lines.” The justification of 
this method is to be found in the fact, the truth of which 
cannot be gainsaid, that a right estimate of the character of 
Napoleon affords one of the principal keys to the true com- 
prehension of European history for a period of some twenty 
stirring years. History, Lord Acton said, “is often made by 
energetic men steadfastly following ideas, mostly wrong, that 
determine events.” Napoleon is a case in point. “The man 
in Napoleon explains his work.” But what were the ideas of 
this remarkable man, and were those ideas “ mostly wrong” ? 

His main idea was certainly to satisfy his personal ambi- 
tion. “ Ma maitresse,” he said, “c’est le pouvoir,” and in 1811, 
when, although he knew it not, his star was about to wane, he 
said to the Bavarian General Wrede, “In three years I shall 
be master of the universe.” He was not deterred by any love 
of country, for it should never be forgotten that, as Lady 
Blennerhassett says, “this French Caesar was not a French- 
man.” Whatever patriotic feelings moved in his breast were 
not French but Corsican. He never even thoroughly mastered 
the French language, and his mother spoke not only bad 
French, but bad Italian. Her natural language, Masson tells 
us, was the Corsican patois. In order to gratify his ambition, 
all considerations based on morality were cast to the winds. 
“T am not like any other man,” he told Madame de Rémusat; 
“the laws of morality and decorum do not apply to me.” 
Acting on this principle le did not hesitate to plunge the 
world into a series of wars, Saevit toto Mars impius orbe. 

The other fundamental idea which dominated the whole of 
Napoleon’s conduct was based on Voltaire’s cynical dictum, 
“Quand les hommes s’attroupent, leurs oreilles s’allongent.” 
He was a total disbeliever in the wisdom or intelligenoe of 
corporate bodies. Therefore, as he told Sir Henry Keating at 
St. Helena, “It is necessary always to talk of liberty, equality, 
justice, and disinterestedness, and never to grant any liberty 
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hatever.” Low as was his opinion of human intelligence, 
w : 


his estimate of human honesty was still lower. Mr. Lecky, 
speaking of Napoleon’s relations with Madame de Stiiel, says: 
“A perfectly honest man was the only kind of man he could 
never understand. Such a man perplexed and baffled his 
calculations, acting on them as the sign of the cross acts on 
the machinations of a demon.” In his callow youth he had 
coquetted with ultra-Liberal ideas. He had even written an 
eseay in which he expressed warm admiration for Algernon 
Sidney as an “enemy to monarchies, princes, and nobles, 

and added that “there are few kings who have not deserved 
to be dethroned.” These ideas soon vanished. He became 
the incarnation of ruthless but highly intelligent despotism. 
The reputation acquired at Marengo gave him the authority 
which was necessary as a preliminary to decisive action, and 
albeit, if all accounts are true, he lost his head at the most 
important crisis of his career and owed success to the firmness 
of that Sieyts whom he scornfully called an “ idéologue ” and 
a “faiseur de constitutions,” nevertheless on the 18th Brumaire 
he was able to make captive a tired nation which pined for 
peace, 
to the most ardent devotee of the god of war that the world 


has ever known. 

Once seated firmly in his saddle Napoleon proceeded to 
centralize the whole French administration, and to establish 
a régime as despotic as that of any of the hereditary monarchs 
who had preceded him. But it was a despotism of a very 
different type from theirs. Theira was stupid, and excited 
the jealousy and hatred of almost every class. His was 
intelligent and appealed both to the imagination and to the 
material interests of every individual Frenchman. Theirs 
was based on privilege; his on absolute equality. “ About 
Napoleon's throne,” Lady Blennerhassett says, “were gathered 
Girondists and Jacobins, Royalists and Thermidorians, 
Plebeians and the one-time Knights of the Holy Ghost, 
Roman Catholics and Voltaireans. Kitchen lads became 
marshals; Drouet, the postmaster of Varennes, became 
Under-Secretary of State; Fouché, the torturer and wholesale 
murderer, a duke; the Suabian candidate for the Lutheran 
Ministry, Reinhard, was appointed an Imperial Ambassador ; 
Murat, son of an innkeeper, a king.” 

Death, it has been truly said, is the real measure of great- 
ness. What now remains of the stupendous fabric erected 
by Napoleon? “Of the work of the Conqueror,” Lady 
Blennerbassett says, “not one stone remains upon another.” 
As regards the internal reconstruction of France, the case is 
very different. All inquirers are agreed that Napoleon’s work 
endures. Taine said that “the machinery of the year viii.” 
stillremains. Mr. Fisher, in his work on Napoleonic States- 
manship, says that Napoleon “created a bureaucracy more 
competent, active, and enlightened than any which Europe had | 
seen.” Mr. Bodley bears similar testimony. “The whole | 
centralized administration of France, which, in its stability, 
has survived every political crisis, was the creation of Napoleon 
and the keystone of his fabric.” 

Napoleon's administrative creations may, indeed, be criti- | 
sised from many points of view. Notably, it may be said 
that, if he did not initiate, he stimulated that excessive | 
“ fonctionnarisme ” which is often regarded as the main defect | 
of the French system. But his creations were adapted to the | 
special character and genius of the nation over which he ruled. 
His main title-deed to enduring fame is that, for good or evil, 
he constructed an edifice which, in its main features, bas 
lasted to this day, which shows no signs of decay, and which 
has exercised a predominant influence on the administration 
and judicial systems of neighbouring countries. Neither the 
system itself nor the history of its creation can be thoroughly 
understood without a correct appreciation of the character | 
and political creed of its founder. It is this consideration 
which affords an ample justification of the special method 
adopted by Taine in dealing with the history of the Napoleonic 
period. 

Nothing illustrates Napoleon's character more clearly than 
the numerous Napoleana which may be culled from the pages 
of Madame de Rémusat, Masson, Beugnot, Roederer, and 
others. Of these, some are reproduced by Lady Blennerhassett. 
The writer of the present article was informed on good 

authority of the following Napoleonic anecdote. It is related 
that Napoleon ordered from Breguet, the famous Paris watch- 
maker, a watch for his brother Joseph, who was at the time 


and little recked that it was handing over its destinies | 


af 


King of Spain. The back was of blue enamel decorated with 
the letter J in diamonds. In 1813, Napoleon was present at. 
a military parade when a messenger arrived bearing a brief 
despatch, in which it was stated that the French army had 
been completely defeated at Vittoria. It was manifest that 
Spain was lost. Always severely practical, all that Napoleon 
did, after glancing at the despatch, was to turn to his 
secretary and say, “ Write to Breguet and tell him that I 
shall not want that watch.” It is believed that the watch 
was eventually bought by the Duke of Wellington. C. 





LATIN AMERICA* 


Tuts historical survey of the rise and prospects of the republics 
| of South America is valuable because the author is a Peruvian 
who writes with the sympathy of personal knowledge—a 
| sympathy that would not be possible in the same kind or 
| degree to a foreigner—while he is fully conscious of the 
weaknesses of the republics. He has had a European 
| training, and writes with a calmness and learning that 
are wholly admirable. He is not praised more than he 
| deserves in the interesting preface which M. Raymond 
| Poincaré wrote before he was elected President. The 
| study of Latin South America is a fascinating one, the more- 
so perhaps that it is impossible to see a solution of many of 
| the difficulties. Here we have republics, several of which are 
| still the prey of continuous revolutions and the most primitive 
political practices, boasting the possession of Constitutions 
that would be approved to the last letter by the author of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. It is impossible not to 
see that the author is paradoxically attracted both by the 
ideological connexion of the republics with the intellectual 
| France of the Revolution, and by the caudillos, or military 
chieftains, some of whom won liberty and comparative peace 
for their States by the arts of the dictator when the abstract 
political philosophy of the Encyclopaedists was about as potent 
to produce order as the incantations ofa wizard. Mr. Calderon 
traces the history of South America from the time when the 
mixed races (Spanish in important respects, yet transformed 
| by marriages with Indians and Africans) broke away from their 
Spanish masters. First thecolonies plead for reforms—for relief 
from crushing taxation and for political liberties. They wish 
to remain loyal to Spain if only loyalty be made possible. 
Disappointed in their hopes, they consider the advisability of 
calling in European princes to rule over them. Finally, under 
the influence of French thought, republicanism establishes 
| itself. If the Encyclopaedia and the doctrines of 1789 were the 
decisive and moulding influence, there were nevertheless some 
others. There was, for instance, the example of the United 
States, the commercial bond with England, and the inter- 
vention of Canning. 

What a strange new world it was, backward, undisciplined, 
| sensual, on which fell the gloriously inappropriate formulae 








| of the French reformers! Armed dictators sprang up as frou» 


the sowing of the dragon’s teeth by Cadmus. The story of 
nearly every State struggling to liberate itself is the story 
of its caudillo,who was frequently a man of crude and unquench- 
able personal ambition as well as a liberator. Above the 
names of all the caudillos for force, courage, and resource is- 
that of the great Bolivar, a Garibaldi for patriotism and a 
Benjamin Franklin for versatility. The first patent result of 
the application to South America of the political philosophy 
of the Encyclopaedists was, however, military anarchy. States 
split into smaller States, and the country became the cockpit 
of warring caudillos. And yet it was due to the caudillos, 
and not to the inspiration of an imported political philosophy, 
| that conscious national groupings developed and industry and 
a comparative degree of order grew round each nucleus of 
government. While the author deplores the defects of the 
| nations thus formed out of miscegenation and founded on a 
| history of political paradox, he believes that they all have the 

Latin genius, and that the true path of their development 
| must be by cultivating that genius and not the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic races. He says :— 

“ These republics are not free from any of the ordinary weak- 
nesses of the Latin races. The State is omnipotent; the liberal 
professions are excessively developed ; the power of the bureau- 

cracy becomes alarming. The character of the average citizen is 


* Latin America: its Rise and Progress. By F. Garcia Calderon, With a 
Preface by Raymond Poincaré. Translated by Bernard Miall. With a wap 
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aveak, inferior to his imagination and intelligence; ideas of union 
and the spirit of solidarity have to contend with the innate 
‘indiscipline of the rave. These men, dominated by the solicitations 
of the outer world and the tumult of politics, have no inner life ; 
‘you will find among them no great mystics, no great lyrical 
writers. They meet realities with an exasperated individualism. 
Indisciplined, superficial, brilliant, the South Americans belong to 
the great Latin family; they are the children of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy by blood and by deep-rooted tradition, and by their 
general ideas they are the children of France. A French politician, 
.M. Clemenceau, found in Brazil, the Argentine, and Uruguay ‘a 
superabundant Latinism; a Latinism of feeling, a Latinism of 
thought and action, with all its immediate and superficial advan- 
tages, and all its defects of method, its alternatives of energy and 
failure in the accomplishment of design.’ This new American 
spirit is indestructible. Contact with Anglo-Saxon civilization 
may partially renew it, but the integral transformation of the 
spirit proper to the Latin nations will never be accomplished. It 
would be a racial suicide.” 

If this be a true estimate, the power of an ancient ethos, 
partly racial and partly political, like that of the Latins of 
Europe, to triamph over the distracting influences of racial 
variety is very remarkable. It is as notable in its way as the 
manner in which the Puritan and Anglo-Saxon origin of the 
United States has stamped itself on the successive waves of 
Dutch, German, and Italian immigrants. But indeed there 
could be no exact comparison for it, as the coloured and white 
vaces have kept apart in the United States—more and more so 
as time has passed—whereas the Spanish colonists have never 
entertained a strong colour prejudice. The present population 
of South America is composed of mestizos (descendants of 
Europeans and Indians), mulattos (Spanish and negro), and 
zambos (negro and Indian). Of course, there is an army of 
subdivisions, but the three main divisions, as well as the 
composite creole, are obvious enough for Mr. Calderon to 
differentiate them as follows :— 

“The mulatto is more despised than the mestizo because he 
often shows the abjectness of the slave and the indecision of the 
hybrid; he is at once servile and arrogant, envious and ambitious. 
His violent desire to mount to a higher social rank, to acquire 
wealth, power, and display, is,as Seior Bunge very justly remarks, 
a ‘hyperaesthesia of arrivism.’ The zambos have created nothing 
in America. On the other hand, the robust mestizo populations, 
the Mamelucos of Brazil, the Cholos of Peru and Bolivia, the 
Rotos of Chile, descendants of Spaniards and the Guarani Indians, 
are distinguished by their pride and virility. Instability, apathy, 
degeneration—all the signs of exhausted race—are encountered 
far more frequently in the mulatto than in the mestizo. The 
European established in America becomes a creole; his is a new 
race, the final product of secular unions. He is neither Indian, 
nor black, nor Spaniard. The castes are confounded and have 
formed an American stock, in which we may distinguish the 
psychological traits of the Indian and the negro, while the shades 
of skin and forms of skull reveal a remote intermixture. If all the 
races of the New World were finally to unite, the creole would be 
the real American. He is idle and brilliant. There is nothing 
excessive either in hia ideals or his passions; all is mediocre, 
measured, harmonious. His fine and caustic irony chills his more 
exuberant enthusiasms; he triumphs by means of laughter. He 
loves grace, verbal elegance, quibbles even, and artistic form; 
great passions or desires do not move him. In religion he is 
sceptical, indifferent, and in politics he disputes in the Byzantine 
manner.” 

Three major perils, the author thinks, threaten the inde- 
pendence of the South American republics—the German peril, 
the North American peril, and the Japanese peril. The 
commercial influence of Germany grows continually, and in 
eome parts the German immigration eclipses that of all 
other races. Thus Mr. Calderon fancies that Southern 
Brazil may one day become actually German, but like all 
other observers he notices that the Teutonic characteristics 
are apt to become absorbed in a new environment. Most 
of the numerous talents of the Germans shine only in the 
circumstances which produced them. They wither away 
when they are exercised in foreign or antipathetic company, 
or rather, we should say, they change their aspect and minister 
to the success of some purpose or scheme that did not spring 
from a German brain. For such reasons as this the author 
does not greatly dread the German peril. He thinks the 
North American peril much more serious. He is thoroughly 
conscious of the services of the United States to the inde- 
pendence of the West, but he regards with plain misgiving 
her overlordship, which began in offering a protecting arm and 
has developed into a system of intervention. Now that the 
Panama Canal is about to be opened and North America and 
the west coast of South America are no longer to be divided 
by the whole distance round the Horn, he looks to the future 
with frank misgiving. He pleads with his countrymen to 





remember that Latinism is their salvation, 

they should resist the insensible methods which ocala ar 
complete an Anglo-Saxon hegemony. He eskesis Aa 
the counter-stroke of encouraging the immigration of — . 
men and Italians. As for the Japanese, he regards hen : 
so antipathetic to the Latin idea that he looks upon thee 
arrival as artisans in Chile, Peru, and Brazil with almost eo 
much concern as he watches the more visibly formidable 
advance of the North Americans, with their continual 
attempt to expand the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
In spite of these dangers, as he sees them, he knows that 
a call to complete union is impossible for South Americ 

but he does advocate ententes among the various states 
as well as Zollvereins in the cause of their common defence, 





THE ARCHITECTURES OF INDIA* 
No one who takes even an amateur’s interest in Indian art 
ean fail to know that Mr. Havell is a disinterested, an 
enthusiastic advocate of indigenous methods, a firm believer 
in the originality and charm of Indian tradition. Most of 
us, too, know that he is the leader in the movement for 
building the new Delhi in accordance with Indian designs and 
by the hands of Indian artificers. It must be admitted at 
starting that this book owes its origin to Mr. Havell’s dread 
lest the new capital should prove 2 whited “ City of Palaces” 
like Calcutta or Madras rather than a truly Indian rdjadhish. 
thin after the model of Benares or Mathura. It is the 
penalty of even the most disinterested enthusiasm to create 
prejudice in the minds of more cautious people, and 
Mr. Havell unblushingly admits that his interesting and 
suggestive work is (among other things) a piece of con- 
troversial pamphleteering. We need not repeat here what 
we have already said on the vexed question of the right 
way to build the new Delhi. Let us merely admit in 
passing that one who holds Mr. Havell’s views as to the 
origin and nature of Indian architectural art could hardly 
fail to be in favour of a capital designed by Indian artists and 
built by Indian craftsmen. That is not to say that his views 
may not, in part at least, be shared by those who hold with 
Lord Curzon that the capital of British India might fitly 
symbolize Western intervention in Eastern affairs, might well 
be an improvement, if possible, on the “colonial” architecture 
of, say, Calcutta or Pondicherry. We may admit the beauty 
and originality of Indian art without wishing to adopt it for 
the use of English or Anglicised rulers of India. Nor is that 
point quite sufficiently answered, as Mr. Havell seems to 
suppose, by asserting that buildings designed by Europeans 
will probably be as heavy and uninspired as most recent 
official erections in Europe. What concerns us now, how- 
ever, is the merit of Mr. Havell’s book as an ‘exposition of 
the continuous historical tradition of Indian architecture 
as shown in the buildings of Hindu, Buddhist, and Moham- 
medan times. Here his long residence in India, his intimate 
and friendly contact with Indian artists and artisans, his 
intuitive sympathy with their methods and aims, have stood 
him in good stead. If we may risk the comparison, Mr. 
Havell is to Ferguson, hitherto the standard authority, very 
much what the late Sir Alfred Lyall is to Macaulay as a critic 
of Hindu literature and religion. The difference is largely 
in the point of view. Macaulay and Ferguson were alike 
foreigners, observing an exotic civilization which had for them 
an element of grotesqueness. It was natural that Ferguson 
should endeavour to classify Indian architecture by its most 
salient features, should grasp eagerly at Greek influences in 
Gandhara sculpture, should compare Mohammedan shrines 
with the mosques of Central Asia and Egypt, should overlook 
the fact that foreign elements were wholly and quickly assi- 
milated by the living and vigorous art of India, and were in 
truth an insufficient, because temporary and comparatively 
unimportant, basis for classification. We do not say that 
Mr. Havell, with his masterly command of Indian traditions, 
runs into the opposite extreme. It is, however, his business 
to show that Indian architecture has undergone a continuous 
process of development from the earliest examples known to 
us, and that even the manifest differences between Hindu and 
Mussulman buildings are superficial rather than structural, 
that both are essentially Indian in design and inspiration, 
that such differences as do exist are due much less to foreign 





* Indian Architecture, By E, B, Havell, London: John Murray. [30s. net.) 
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influences than to an intelligent and truly artistic adaptation 


ef ancient conventions to new needs, social, ritual, and 
“—" Havell makes the required exposition with all his 
wonted vigour and courage. He begins his difficult task— 
difficult chiefly because of the weight of accepted authority 
against him—by showing that the Taj Mahal itself, that 
miracle of seemingly pure Moslem art (touched, as some would 
say, by Italian influence), owes its most characteristic and 
deautiful features to easily recognized Buddhist and Hindu 
conventions of ground-plan, elevation, and ornament. The 
famous “ bulbous ” dome, with its basal wreath and culminat- 
ing finial of lotuses, is, he proves, a quite natural develop- 
aunt of Hindu domes which had their origin in the stupas 
of early Buddhism, adapted with exquisite sympathy to the 
immortal grief of an eclectic Mohammedan emperor for his 
lovely empress. Once this cardinal point is established, 
Mr. Havell bas littie diffienlty in demonstrating that the 
shrines and tombs of Mohammedan India differ more widely 
from those of other Mussulman countries than English 
cathedrals differ from those of France and Germany. 
Mohammedan invaders were warriors, not artists. They 
entered a land famous for the then unequalled skill of its 
builders. They gladly utilised the talent of Indian designers 
and artificers, who were delighted to show their ingenuity in 
gacing new necessities of construction. A mosque is a place 
vof meeting, of public prayer, and requires large chambers 
under an ample span of roof. Hindus showed that they could 
adapt the narrow vaults of their temples to new conditions. 
Sometimes they used the bracket, which was natural in places 
where long stone beams could readily be procured. Else- 
where, and especially where bricks were the principal building 
snaterial, they put the pointed Hindu arch to new and more 
daring uses. All this Mr. Havell explains in profuse and 
unanswerable detail, enforced by an admirable series of 
about a hundred and thirty excellent photographic plates. 
For Mr. Havell such congenial enthusiasts as Growse of 
Bulandshahr and others of his kind have not lived in vain. 
For him the architecture of India shows an unbroken and 
beautiful tradition, as vigorous at the present day as it was 
two thousand years ago, the result of continuous evolution 
and experiment by men whose daring and skill go with a 
trained and hereditary taste for dignity and beauty of 
building. He proves his case not by mere assertion but by 
actually showing us in his illustrations that such fortress 
palaces as Datiya and Ureha furnish a combination of 
grandeur, strength, and beauty such as no other country can 
supply. 

Of course, Mr. Havell has the defects of his qualities. A 
born controversialist, he is perpetually tempted to overstate 
a good case. His own intuitive comprehension of the Hindu 
emperament makes him excusably impatient of the prejudices 
of minds trained to Western conventions of art. Here is a 
passage typical of Mr. Havell’s faults and merits. 

“Tt is a fact that soon after the Mohammedan conquests began, 

the Hindu temple-builders in Northern India began to treat the 
exterior of their domes in the same way as their craft-brethren 
the Mohammedan builders were doing. It would be quite wrong 
to take this as a proof that the Mohammedans were teaching a 
superior art to the Hindus; it was simply that the latter sheltered 
themselves from the fury of their oppressors by observing the 
same law of protective imitation by which nature provides for the 
protection of the weak against the strong. The Brahmins were 
trying to protect their temples and to make them less offensive to 
Mohammedan susceptibility by making less conspicuous the 
anthropomorphic symbolism which Islam denounced as ‘ idolatry.’ 
. +» Idolatry, in the Puritan acceptance of the word, had never 
been and is not now a part of Brahmanical religious teaching.” 
It would need long experience of Hinduism and its followers 
to say exactly how far this statement is accurate—whether, for 
instance, the plain semicircular domes on Kumbha Rana’s 
temple near Jodhpur were really designed in an apologetic, a 
protective spirit. But the suggestion is based on a sound 
intuition, namely, that it is easy to exaggerate the real 
differences between Hindu and Moslem in India, to attach 
‘too much importance to superficial differences in Hindu and 
Moslem art. It grasps the inner significance of the antinomy, 
puzzling to European minds, between pantheism and the 
exuggerated indulgence in a symbolism which, as in other 
‘religions, may degenerate in the minds of ignorant people intu 
fetichiam or some other form of what others besides Puritans 
would call “ idolatry.” 





In short, Mr. Havell’s theory of the growth of Indian 
architecture is sound in essentials, not only because he knows 
many Indian buildings, but because he knows, understands, 
and likes the men who built them. It enables him to see 
that the miraculous and unearthly Leauty of the Taj is 
precisely due to its exquisite adjustment to its surroundings, 
and that result could hardly be achieved by foreigners accus- 
tomed to the conventions and experiments of an art adapted 
to different conditions of climate and scenery. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. Havell has an admiration for 
the Bengali architecture of Gaur and Pandua, and that his 
book contains an excellent photograph of two of the three 
temples that stand by the great square tank of Sibsagar, in 
Upper Assam. Some day he may tell us of the wonderful 
ruins of Tezpur, and Singri, and Dimapur, surprising relics 
of a vanished civilization in a land where no man now can 
hew stone or mould bricks. 

It may be that Mr. Havell’s plea for an Indian rather than 
an Anglo-Indian Delhi will fall on deaf ears, and Mr. Lutyens 
will rather listen to the counsels of Lord Curzon and those 
who share his views. He may find consolation for his 
disappointment in the knowledge that his generous and dis- 
interested sympathy with Hindu art has been the germ of a 
book worthy to take its place by the side of Ferguson’s 
classical history. The two books are complementary to one 
another, and together may supply a salutary hint to our own 
designers of great public buildings. An attentive study of 
Mr. Havell’s beautiful plates will show what delight Hindu 
architects have taken, and still take, in surmounting the 
problems of construction with an ingenuity and instinctive 
good taste which give their work something of the irresistible 
charm or majesty of the natural objects with which they 
harmonize so delightfully. No one has recognized so clearly 
as Mr. Havell that this instinctive power of adaptation to 
surroundings can only belong to a truly indigenous art, 
vigorous enough to assimilate useful borrowings from alien 
sources, but wisely conservative in its retention of conventions 
born of long experience and sound (because gradual and 
cautious) advance to fresh beauties of design. 





MR. BRYCE’S ADDRESSES.* 
THe English ambassador to the United States, like the 
United States ambassador to England, fulfils certain func 
tions beyond his official duties. He is a kind of Public Orator 
who is expected to be ready to discourse on all kinds of 
occasions on all kinds of topics. Mr. Bryce has collected in 
the present volume some of these occasional speeches, and 
they form a most interesting record of one aspect—and that 
not the least important—of his ambassadorial career. No 
Englishman was ever better fitted for the task, for he 
remained essentially English and yet singularly appreciative 
of every phase of American life. To college societies, Bar 
assoviations, chambers of commerce, missionary meetings, and 
a dozen other types of audience he discoursed on current 
questions, interpreting English institutions to Americans and 
occasionally interpreting their own institutions to themselves. 
As the greatest authority on American constitutionalism he 
could offer criticisms and suggestions without offence, and his 
broad historical sympathies enabled him to speak with an 
enthusiasm of the great episodes of American history which no 
native-born patriot could exceed. Mr. Bryce, indeed, seems 
to have many of the qualities of the best type of American 
statesman—his practicality, his sound good sense, his vitality 
of interest, his boyish receptivity, and his firm grasp upon 
the fundamentals of government and society. He is always 
pleasantly didactic, half schoolmaster and half undergraduate. 
The reader will find in these addresses no fantastic graces of 
style, no epigrams, and little subtlety. The speaker had 
always a practical motive, and was chiefly concerned with the 
sane and central platitudes of life. But he will find a warmth 
and sincerity which kindle sometimes into a sober eloquence, 
Many of the addresses were delivered on those high and festal 
occasions when American orators think it their duty to roam 
in the flowery pastures of rhetoric. These pleasant fields are 
not for Mr. Bryce. In his admirable address to the University 
of Iowa on public speaking he declares for the simpler 
kind of oratory, and warns his bearers against following the 








* University and Historical Addreescs, By James Bryce. London: Macmillap 
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example of the bishop who told a congregation of Hampshire 
rustics that “ Nature herself shall be the palimpsest on which 
Omnipotence sball inscribe the characters of a rejuvenated 
humanity.” He prefers the manner of Lincoln to that of— 
shall we say?—Mr. Bryan. But in his own way he can be 
eloquent, as is shown by his speech on the centenary of 
Lincoln’s birth, and by his address on the tercentenary of the 
discovery of Lake Champlain, when he adjured the people of 
Vermont to keep their beautiful land unspoilt and to preserve 
the virtues of mountaineers. It is the simple and most 
effective appeal of a man who has acquired the wisdom of age 
without losing the zest of youth. 

Mr. Bryce has won fame as scholar, historian, politician, 
jurist, traveller, and mountaineer, so that his range of con- 
genial topies is probably as wide as that of any man living. In 
these addresses the historian is perhaps predominant, for, even 
when his subject is not historical, recollections of history are 
always present to illuminate his argument. At Jamestown 
Island he discourses on the beginnings of Virginia; at Cape 
Cod he tells the story of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers ; 
elsewhere he discusses architecture and history, the signifi- 
“ance of the Scoto-Irish race in America, and the influence of 
historical conditions upon the development of the common 
law. We have read few saner contributions to the subject 
than his address “On the Writing and Teaching of History.” 
He follows the golden mean between the scientific and literary 
schools, and he is quick to point out that the so-called scientific 
method is not an imitation of the methods of modern physical 
science, but was found in ancient historians and reappeared in 
Europe contemporary with the dawn of the epoch of scientific 
investigation. He pleads for humanism in history. “ Aridity 
raises no presumption of accuracy”: and history is written 
not only for historical students, but for those who bring no 
special interest with them. As for the school that would raise 
history to the level of an exact physical science, the trouble 
about it is that it is not scientific. ‘“ Nothing accords less 
with scientific principles than to treat as similar things 
essentially dissimilar.” And here is the common sense of the 
whole matter :— 

“The writer or teacher of history begins by a critical investi- 

gation of the facts. This is science, and one of the most difficult 
branches of science. When you have ascertained the facts as far 
as ascertainable, try to connect them and arrange them in the 
order of their importance and educe general conclusions from 
them. This also is science. Then set them forth in the best 
order and the best words you can find. This is literature. 
Literary skill crowns the work and makes it more useful, because 
it makes the work spread farther and better accomplish its end. 
But it is worthless if the two other processes have not gone 
before.” 
Next to historian, Mr. Bryce is a lawyer, and some of the 
most valuable of his addresses are connected with the subject 
of comparative jurisprudence. To the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association he expounds the origin and the 
characteristics of that common law which is a joint heritage to 
England and America. “ The mind and character of a people,” 
he says, “are indeed more exactly and adequately expressed in 
and through its law and institutions than they are through its 
literature or its art.” The address is one of the most illumi- 
nating things we have read on the subject, and deserves the 
careful consideration of all engaged in the study and practice 
of the law who would realize the true meaning of their pro- 
fession. Excellent, too, is his comparison of the conditions 
and methods of legislation in vogue in England and America, 
and his suggestions as to what the one might learn with 
advantage from the other. The ordinary jurist is too apt to 
spend his strength in mere academic parallels, but Mr. Bryce 
is always practical. His wide experience of affairs enables 
him to bring the philosophy of law and politics from the 
clouds to the market-place. 

This gift of sane moralizing is seen at its best in those 
addresses which are directly hortatory in character, and of 
which the keynote is a plea for a liberal culture. He is 
practical, but it is his business to warn his hearers against a 
short-sighted practicality, to argue for long views, to defend 
the eternal commonplaces of humanism. He discourses to 
the University of Chicago on what the universities may do 
to provide intellectual pleasures for later life. He discusses 
the future of the state university, that remarkable American 
product which, as he says, has revived the Greek idea of the 
state as “a partnership of men in the highest social life,” and 





he points out the risks of such democratic control of learni 
—that politics may be carried into academic affairs and he 
the “ cash-value ” of studies may be too exclusively considered, 
His plea is always for humanism, for general intellectual 
cultivation as opposed to the monopoly of special knowled 
though he is enthusiastic enough for specialism in its ie 
sphere. Here is his definition of a liberal education -— ” 
“We meanrsuch a knowledge of the main facts istinct; 
methods of various branches of human knowledge = rantinetive 
general idea of the relations of each branch to other teenenahe ; 
that is to say, a comprehension of what truth and certitude Be 
in different departments of study, and of what are the ath 
paths by which truth may be reached and approached, Were J 


asked to indicate which this would include, I should make some 


such answer as this: In the sphere of natural science, it would 
include a knowledge not necessarily wide, but sound and exact ec 
far as it went, of a deductive science such as geometry, and of 
some science of observation such as a branch of natural histo 

geology, for instance, or some department of biology, or of cant 
an experimental science as chemistry. On the human side, jt 
would include a knowledge of one at least among what may be 
called the more abstract subjects, such as psychology (in the older 
sense) or logic or ethics, and of one of the more observational 
subjects such as economics or politics. It would include a know. 
ledge of the principles of language, and of at least one foreign 
tongue, ancient or modern, preferably an inflected tongue possessing 
a literature. And, finally, it must include the record of human 
effort and development through the ages, that is to say, history 

which shows us how man has grown from what he was in the past 
to be what he is in the present, and holds out hopes of what he 
may be in the future.” 

The same spirit inspires his address on “The Study of 
Ancient Literature,” one of the sanest of modern apologies. 
for the classics. And it is found throughout his admirable 
“Hints on Reading,” where he warns his audience to beware 
of the reading habit. “It is one of the curses of our age. 
What is wanted to-day is less printing and less reading, 
but more thinking. Reading is easy, and thinking is hard 
work, but the one is useless without the other.” In education 
he thinks less of the body of knowledge which results than of 
the training of mind and spirit. “As your forefathers said 
that perpetual vigilance is the price of freedom, so you may 
say that it is also the price of learning.” But the best proof 
of Mr. Bryce’s sane and catholic humanism is his plea for 
national parks, and his continued insistence upon the edueative 
effects of natural beauty and the value to the nation of great 
areas unspoiled by man. “There is one thing,” he told the 
American Civic Association, “better even than the City 
Beautiful to which previous speakers have referred, and that 
is the Country Beautiful.” He finds delight in the charms of 
nature a test of civilization, and he is jealous to preserve for 
the coming race a world not wholly urban and confined. 





AN AMERICAN IN AFRICA* 


Books describing the hunting of big game divide themselves, 
Mr. Stewart White has found, into two classes: those which 
describe adventure with overmuch word-painting, and those 
which are a mere laconic chronicle with all the epithets cut 
out for fear of the ridicule of the experienced. He has tried 
to write a book which goes to neither extreme, and on the 
whole he has succeeded, though possibly, writing as an 
American, he will find his most appreciative audience among 
his own countrymen who have yet to go camping in Africa. 
Mr. White’s experience is limited to the work of a single year, 
and, of course, he has not hunted or shot all over the continent; 
but he writes vividly, and he has succeeded in killing most 
of the animals which come to be recorded in diaries of African 
big-game hunters—lion, buffalo, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
antelope, and so on.—It is a little disconcerting to find 
“honey-badger,” “baboon,” “python,” and “dove (two species)” 
among the list of “game” animals and birds “ eollected” by 
the author.—But the pages to which Englishmen will turm 
with most interest are perhaps those in which Mr. White 
contrasts English methods of going “on safari” with the 
requirements of the typical American. He seems to have had 
his own safari arranged by an Englishman, and to have been 
amazed at the elaboration of luxuries. He finds a hundred 
and fifty men waiting for him at the point of departure, and 
exclaims that he wishes to go camping, and not to carry out 
an invasion. It is explained to him that his tent, chairs, 
tubs, curtains, kitchen provisions, siphons, and champagne 





* The Land of Footprints. By Stewart E. White. London: Nelson and Sons. 
[2s. net.] 
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cement Te ° . . ” 
“4 ’ breathes the American in awe-stricken tones”) 
sr men to carry them, and that food for these 
posite must be carried by other porters, who also in turn 


,selves. For the time being he accepts the 
pi pases from ove who knows the business 
Getter than be; but be determines to modify another expedi- 
tion on his own lines, and, apparently, so fur succeeds as to 
weduce his number of porters and carriers to forty. Having 
done so, he finds that he is “ next to things,” as contrasted 
«with the Englishman who, with his army of attendants, is 
«Jed about Africa like a dog on a string. ‘ We may sym- 
mathize with Mr. White's preference for simplicity, but we 
doubt whether Englishmen who have done much big-game 
hunting in Africa would accept his descriptien either of 
American or of English ideals as typical of sportsmen from 


the two countries. 





THE MYSTIC WAY.* 


We doubt if many ordinary readers could go steadily through 
a long book about mysticism unless such a book were given to 


; ° auth i y ll th ” believe that a : “de : , 
them in the guise of a history. A a Ss ee weet of a British Prime Minister. Proposals for federation, with an 


a great number of people not specially theological or meta- 


Jhysical in make of mind will read at least portions of | a : 7 
ra Mystic Way with very deep attention and interest. The | quarters of the Empire. 


chapters entitled “ Mysticism and Christology ” will throw for 
many people a strange new light upon the Gospel narrative. 

Miss Underhill thus describes the spiritual tendency in 
man, and from her description we learn what she means by 
mysticism :— 

“Tn its origin a vague sense of direction, a dim unformulated 
lesire for something other than the ‘given’ world of sense, and 
in its later growths a conscious, anxious seeking, its history forms, 
of course, the greater part of the history of religion, philosophy 
und magic. Confused though it be with elements of fear, and of 
self-interest, degraded into servitude to the physical will-to-live, 
yet all veritable expressions of this tendency, this passion for the 
Absolute and the Eternal, have as their foundation something 
which we may rightly call mystical.” 

The Gospels describe in her mind “the mystic way.” They 
are not compendiums of ethics but “ eschatological books.” 
“Their aim is to prepare the mind for life’s amazing future,” 
the object of their ethical teaching is to purify the soul and 
to enable it to grasp the reality of eternal life. “All the 
‘ethical’ teaching of Jesus is concerned with the way in which 
this new life, once it has germinated, may best grow, be 
uurtured, move towards its destined goal.” Whoever has a 
consciousness of this life within his soul is capable, in a 
greater or less degree, of imparting that consciousness to 
others. “The essence of life as we know it lies in its trans- 
missive power.” In Christ the consciousness of this life of 
the soul was complete, and after His death upon the cross— 
according to this exponent of mysticism—He, still living, was 
able to impress the fact upon the consciousness of His disciples 
in such a manner as to enable them to impress it upon others. 
The narratives present difficulties and contradictions, that 
Miss Underhill admits; but these difficulties appear to her 
inevitable. The disciples felt ‘once more the strong assurance 
of a regnant and creative Personality inspiring and uphold- 
ing them.” Without doubt “the machinery of the senses 
may and does combine to provide the medium by which it 
is actualized and expressed,” but, all the same, 
“This experience runs counter to the intellect; refuses to be 
accommodated within its categories; puzzles and eludes the 
snapshot apparatus of the brain. It is ‘here’ and yet ‘not here’ 
for the senses. It feeds and blesses them, yet as it were out of 
another dimension. They ‘think it is a spirit’—and even as its 
deep humanity is made clear to them, it vanishes from their sight. 
1t comes from the very heart of life: an earnest of the new ‘ Way’ 
now made available to the race.” 

We have quoted enough to show that this is a remarkable 
book, but it should have been shorter. 





IMPERIAL ARCHITECTS.+ 
Mr. Burt, who is a Canadian Rhodes scholar, has produced 
an interesting survey of the various proposals in the direction 
of a closer union of the Empire made before the First 
Colonial Conference of 1887. He divides his inquiry into 
two parts, those made previoes to the American Revolution 








* The Mystic. Way: a Psychological Study in Christian Origins, By Evelyn 
Underhill, London: J. M. Dent‘and Sons. (12s, 6d, net, } 


and those made after it. The earlier attempts aimed at 
finding a formula which would reconcile the English claim 
that the Colonies should share in the burden of the 
Empire with the Colonial refusal to admit taxation with- 
out representation. Consequently they generally aim at 
some form of Colonial representation to the British Par- 
liament. This was the view of Benjamin Franklin, of 
James Otis, of Grenville, of Chatham, and of Adam Smith. 
Burke, while sympathetic, held that cireumstances made such 
a solution impossible, and he was followed by the American 
loyalist, Galloway, who argued for a subordinate American 
Parliament. The Federal idea, so popular in the nineteenth 
century, had not yet appeared in this connexion. After the 
nineteenth century had begun we find the idea of Colonial 
representation still lingering on in proposals such as those of 
Beverley Robinson and Joseph Hume, but we find the Con- 
federation doctrine germinating in the early ‘fifties in schemes 
like those of Robert Lowe and the Nova Scotian, Joseph 
Howe. The foundation of the Royal Colonial Institute in 





| an@ ushered in practical Imperialism.” 


1868 greatly assisted the movement, and Disraeli in his cele- 
brated Crystal Palace speech in 1872 gave to it the imprimatur 


Imperial Council as the first step, began to appear from many 
“Some urged federation for the 
sake of Free Trade within the Empire; others preached a 
commercial unity which would bring in its train political 
union; while others, again, in a general manner advanced 
both at once.” One of the best schemes, which involved 
Imperial preference, was that suggested by Mr. Thomas Gibson 
Bowles as long ago as 1885. This fascinating game of 
Constitution-making went on for several years, with Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Grey, W. E. Forster, and the Imperial 
Federation League as the chief players. The Federalists, not 
content with the Empire, set themselves to devise schemes of 
devolution for the British Islands, and several of them were 
almost identical with Mr. Churehill’s devolution proposals of 
last autumn. These schemes showed immense ingenuity and 
enthusiasm, and many are well worth being held in memory 
to-day. The movement culminated in the conference of 1887, 
which, says Mr. Burt, “closed the door on ideal Imperialism 
Sinee then we have 
been content to let the structural question lie over till we have 
got the foundations better prepared. Professor Egerton, who 
contributes an Introduction, notes in all these earlier schemes 
“a certain amateurishness and failure to get at the real heart 
of the situation,” and thinks that our present Imperial 
architects are building more carefully and laboriously than 
their predecessors. We believe this to be true, but it is worth 
remembering that sooner or later the constitutional question 
has to be faced, and when that day comes we may find many 


| useful precedents in the work of those earlier theorists which 





t Imperial Architects, By Alfred Leroy Burt. Oxford ; B, H. Blackwell. | 


(3s, 6d, net. j 


Mr. Burt has so clearly summarized for us. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE AS A STORYTELLER.* 


Mr. Sen’s command of vernacular English hag hidden from 
him the extraordinary difficulty of finding an equivalent in 
our language for Mr. Tagore’s artlessly artful style. In his 
preface Mr. Sen compares Mr. Tagore’s stories to the work in 
this sort of Guy de Maupassant and Chateaubriand. A 
nearer approximation in both matter and style might be 
suggested to the tales of Alphonse Daudet, since Mr. 
Tagore’s delightful galpas are in the difficult genre (difficult 
above all for the translator) of La Chévre de M. Seguin or Le 
Petit Dauphin. ‘The quality of Mr. Sen’s English may be 
easily judged from the briefest sample taken quite at random 
from any part of his version. For instance, “It is not 
possible to bear so much of remindings in respect to the petty 
dole of very coarse indigestible rice twice a day!” This is 
the exclamation of a prodigal younger brother who lives to 
repent his petulance in the most tragic fashion. But the 
practised reader should be able to make a fresh translation 
mentally as he reads, and if he can achieve something like, 
say, the style of R. L. Stevenson’s “ Pavilion on the Links,” 
he may understand. why in Bengal Mr. Tagore’s fame as a 
novelist and storyteller falls little short of his popularity as a 
poet. The effort is worth making, since it may serve to show 








© Glimpses of Bengal Life, translated from the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore, 
By Rajani Ranjan Sen, B.A., B,L, London: Luzacand Co, (3s, net. ] 
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that the spread of English in India has not necessarily helped 
reciprocal understanding. 

Mr. Sen’s courageous attempt is not wholly unsuccessful. 
There are even passages where his manner of speech gives an 
exotic flavour which is pleasant enough to an indulgent 
reader. But such tales as “Uddbir” and “ Kabuliwalla” 
still await a competent translator. As, however, such a 
translator is far to seek, Mr. Sen’s version is worth reading, 
if it is read with a due sense of the difficulty which he has 
partly overcome. 





REMINISCENCES OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE.* 


These “stray memories,” as their writer calls them, are 
written in a genial, readable style, and give us many amusing 
and interesting glimpses of men and manners in South 
America and in several European countries. Lady Macdonell 
was born at Buenos Ayres, and lived in the Argentine until 
soon after her marriage, when her husband was appointed to 
Madrid. Housekeeping was there carried on under diffi- 
culties. “There was no water in the house, and so the 
‘aguatero,’ or water-man, had to come daily and fill two huge 
earthenware receptacles like the proverbial oil-jars in Ali 
Baba’s story. . . . The cook did not sleep in the house, but 
came in the morning with the marketing, . . . queer joints 
that looked like cat. At eleven o'clock the hairdresser 
came to do her hair.” But in spite of these and other 
more serious trials, such as the illness of her children 
(who happily recovered), she seems to have taken a cheerful 
view of life. On one occasion she crossed from Santander 
to Bayonne in a cattle-boat. She took off her “fine black 
straw hat with ostrich feathers and oxidized buckle (for 
we had not costumes for every emergency then), and lay 
down.” Not finding it in the morning as they were about to 
land, she asked the cabin boy for it, but he presented her 
“with a few shreds of straw,” remarking, “ Oh, lady mine, the 
tame pig Don Carlos has eaten your hat, and here is all that 
remains.” “Never mind,” she answered, with praiseworthy 
good temper, “we are within sight of shops.” People who are 
not intimately acquainted with the Royal families of Europe 
will find these little personal touches more entertaining than 
the accounts of the doings at the various Courts to which her 
husband was accredited. For instance, one day in Brazil, 
though they had a French chef, they had nothing in the house 
for him to cook except rice and macaroni, as on account of 
bad weather they could get no supplies, so a dinner of monkey 
soup and small blue parrots was sent in to them. The book 
is dedicated to Queen Alexandra, and is illustrated chiefly 
by portraits of well-known people, such as “the Marquis de 
Soveral” and “the Kaiser when Prince William of Prussia.” 
It also has an index. 





FICTION. 


THE REGENT.+ 
Mr. Bennett's literary baggage is growing at a great rate. 
The page which faces the title contains a list of thirteen 
novels, seven fantasias—novels most of them in form— 
eleven volumes of belles lettres, three volumes of short 
stories, and (including three written in collaboration) eight 
plays. We doubt, however, whether any of his works is 
likely to give more unmitigated amusement to his readers 
than The Regent, which is a further instalment of the 
adventures of the “Card,” alias Edward Henry Machin, 
Alderman and ex-Mayor of Bursley. This is an agreeable 
fact in itself, and it is all the more agreeable in that 
it happens to coincide with the high-water mark of Mr. 
Bennett’s prosperity as a successful playwright. Success 
does not agree with everyone, even though they may have gone 
through the indispensable preliminary ordeal of “ eating their 
bread with tears”; it flies to the head of conquering kings, 
it impels dramatists to write themselves down as asses in 
unnecessary interviews, and it engenders in most actors and 
actresses the arrogance which, according to the Greek 
tragedians, is the ovtcome of satiety. But it certainly 
agrees very well with Mr. Bennett. To borrow a famous 








* Reminiscences oon Life. By Lady Macdonell. London; A. & C. 
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coger: from Tacitus, he endures his felicity with fortitude. 
any rate, he has given us in The Regent his most enial 
and amusing book—a book full of good “tat. ~ 
high spirits, which he must have immensely enjoyed writin 
and which reduces the function of the critic to a ena 
In his more ambitious works he often exerts a spell com ae 
able to that commanded by the late George Gissing 
renders squalor engrossing, and interests us deeply, in ourown 
despite, in the fortunes of unlovely and unattractive persons 
Here there are at least half a dozen people with a distinct] ‘ 
appealing quality, none more so than the “Card” Mende 
There is something peculiarly engaging in the apectacle 
of this provincial Napoleon, so strangely compounded of 
naiveté and shrewdness, making up by intuition and mothe» 
wit for his illiteracy, a democrat with a lively sense of the 
urbanities of the old régime, and amid all the intoxication of 
his upward social progress never forgetting his past, or dis. 
owning his belongings, or oblivious of the absurdity of his 
position. Mr. Machin’s ambition is tempered by lucid intervals 
of self-criticiem and a considerable leaven of humanity, though 
as becomes a true son of the Five Towns, he despises all out. 
ward show of emotion. He is also the devoted son of his mother 
that “thin, bony woman of sixty-nine years, as hard ond 
imperishable as teak,” whom, while temporarily disabled by 
rheumatism, her son and daughter-in-law had removed from 
her barbaric cottage “to share permanently the splendid 
comfort of their home,” with its radiators and piano-player 
and motor-car. When he reflected on what he owed her in 
his struggling youth, he “grew almost apologetic for his 
wealth,” for “in spite of his gorgeous position and his unique 
reputation, in spite of her well-concealed but notorious 
pride in him, he still went in fear of that ageless woman 
whose undaunted eye always told him that he was stil! 
the lad Denry and her inferior in moral force.” Yet for 
all his filial respect and his loyalty to his wife, the homely, 
unimaginative Nellie, there came a time when he rose 
in revolt against the over-domestication of his household 
He had risen to the top of the tree in Bursley, and thirsted 
for new fields to conquer. The immediate cause of his move 
to London was the over-fussiness of his womenfolk when his 
small son Robert was bitten by a pet dog. In a moment of 
thoughtlessness he sat down at his piano-player and by il}- 
luck chose Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” Resenting the resent. 
ment of his wife, he sought consolation at a music-hall, fell in 
with some theatrical people, and all in a moment plunged inte 
the maelstrom of theatrical finance. The invincible instinet 
of pitting his abilities against those of all comers, confidence 
in his own star, and an almost childish pleasure in luxury and 
good living, drive him on from one act of folly to another till 
we find him the sole proprietor of a new London theatre and 
committed to the production of a preposterous play in pinch- 
beck hexameters. The situation gives Mr. Bennett scope fora 
study, at once acute yet genial, of the psychology of the 
theatrical profession—the brazen vanity of actor-managers, 
the capriciousness of actresses, the servility of the camp- 
followers of the footlights. Amid all this welter of chicanery 
and insincerity the “ Card” pursues his way undaunted and 
unseduced, though not without moments of misgiving. He 
reads these spoilt children like a book, knows when to bully 
and when to bluff, works on their vanity, and by one final 
sensational coup plucks profit from a situation heading straight 
for ruin. The story abounds in diverting incident and incisive 
characterisation. Machin’s breakfast with Sir John Pilgrim; 
the episode of the foundation-stone laying by midnight; 
the autobiographical reminiscences of Mr. Seven Sachs, the 
American actor and author, and the wonderful plate-smashing 
turn at the Bursley music-hall, furnish abundant food for 
irresistible mirth. Nor are the claims of romance disregarded 
in Machin’s relations with the alluring Miss Elsie April. 
The scene in St. James’s Park, in which he deliberately intro- 
duces his wife and family to the siren and vindicates his 
character as a family man, is a veritable apotheosis of 
domesticity. 





The Repentance of Destiny. By Shway Dinga. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—There is much that is remarkable in this book. 
The story is of Englishmen in Burma soon after its annexa- 
tion. One in particular, the son of a Walworth grocer, has 
raised himself by his brains into the Civil Service. He goes 
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through the form of a Burmese marriage with a girl who jilts 
a native lover. She finds the Englishman’s conscience revolt- 
ing against the position, as doing a wrong to her, a wrong to 
the honour of his service, and a wrong to the Burman lover. 
Ip a fit of mistaken jealousy she kills him and then herself. 
The Burman gives up his office and retires to a hermit’s life 
of contemplation. The drawing of the Burmese families is 
attractively done, and particularly charming is the “ wife” of 
another of the few Englishmen, one of the callous, drunken 
type. The problem of these recognized unions, which do 
not bind the men in English law, and thcir ill-effects on 
the Civil Service and the natives, is a serious one; to be 
treated seriously. But the author cannot expect to be 
read if he fouls his own nest, as he does in the earlier 
chapters. To represent a Hertford and Craven scholar as 
leaving Oxford with ideals of “Imperialism” that centre 
round “curries and concubines” is a cynical insult to Oxford; 
to represent these ideals as practically universal is an insult 
to the Government service; and to makeso much conversation 
treat of them in the early chapters is likely to be taken as an 
insult by readers whom the writer might otherwise delight. 
Reapaste Novets.—The Judgment House. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Sir Gilbert can give us a 
more solid and better-informed story of the Boer War than 
many that have appeared. He has also drawn some characters 
keenly; but he treats a murder too melodramatically and 
reassembles his characters incredibly on the Tugela. 
Smoke Bellew. By Jack London. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
Jack London takes us back to the Klondike with a loosely 
constructed, most exhilarating account of virility and good 
comradeship. The Romance of a Few Days. By Putnam 
Weale. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An amorous Englishman is 
drawn into revolutionary circles by a beautiful Pole. The 
setting in Moscow is well done; the writing is unattractive. 
—The Man from Nowhere. By V. Bridges. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—Furious sensation, making a tolerable “shocker.” 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Ueder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for vevicew mm ether forms.) 


A Soldier’s Diary. South Africa, 1899-1901. By Murray 
Casby Jackson. (Max Goschen. 10s. 6d. net.)—This volume 
was, we are told, compiled by a sergeant in the 7th Mounted 
Infantry for the amusement of his friends and relatives, and 
founded on a diary unfortunately lost before the conclusion 
of peace. The result of its unceremonious genesis is cer- 
tainly a happy one, for Mr. Jackson writes entirely without 
affectation and with the most obvious enjoyment. He has an 
abundant sense of humour, and gives us the small change 
of warfare with infinite gusto. His pages are a record of 
discomforts cheerfully borne, of laughable accidents, and 
whimsical personalities. A good quarter of it is devoted to 
the author's efforts to keep dry, more than a third (one wou!d 
say) to bis difficulties in finding food, and the incidents which 
bulk most largely in his memory are the one or two “glorious 
feeds” which chance brought him on the march either at a 
Bloemfontein restaurant or in a deserted farm. All this is 
ebaracteristic of the campaigner. Equally characteristic is 
bis eheerful and unconscious cynicism. Mr. Jackson bas no 
seruple in telling us how happy he felt when able to “do a 
bit of a Tod Sloan” out of an awkward corner, and his 
remarks on the idea of officers walking about under fire to 
keep their men steady recall a much-abused passage in “ Arms 
and the Man.” Characteristic, too, is the friendly feeling for 
the enemy (“ the Joes,” he calls them), and the habit of mind 
by which deaths, mutilations, plunderings, and destruction 
are all brought down to the common level—all regarded as 
mere incidental inconveniences, worth no more emphasis than 
the loss of a horse, a wet skin, ora day without rations. In 
conclusion, a word must be said of the admirably spontaneous 
drawings with which the book is illustrated. These have all 
the merits of Mr. Jackson’s writing, and will add materially 
to the reader’s enjoyment. 

The Boys’ Own Book of Outdoor Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by P. F. Warner. (RB. T.S. 4s. 6d. net.)—This stout 
Volume, with its innumerable illustrations (some of them even 








coloured !) and contributions by some fifty famous athletes, 
should at the remarkable price of 4s. 6d. have a wide ciren- 
lation. So carefully have the contributors been chosen that 
we have a chapter by Mr. W. T. Travis (taken from an inter- 
view) on “Putting,” and a reprint of an essay by the late 
Captain Webb on “Swimming in a Rough Sea.” The book 
is printed on very stout paper, and, since the range of it is 
very wide (including kite-flying, baseball, and winter sports), 
most of the authors have very little space at their disposal. 
This fact, and perhaps also the belief that boys pick up the 
technique of a game best. naturally without detailed instruc- 
tions, has led many of the writers to avoid technicalities 
altogether, and in some eases the articles are merely pic- 
turesquely descriptive. The chapters by Mr. Warner and 
Hobbs on “ Cricket,” and Mr. Fry’s pages on “ Athletics,” are, 
however, conspicuous exceptions in this respect, and contain 
exactly that admixture of technical and general advice which 
boys will find most useful, and the same might be said of 
many other contributions which we have not room to 
mention in detail. It must be admitted that the amount of 
space devoted to the different forms of sport is sometimes 
rather strange. Thus there are eleven pages on kite-flying 
and only four on lawn tennis and six on rowing. And though 
thirty-three pages are devoted to fishing in its various branches, 
no mention is made of shooting or riding. However, these are 
but slight criticisms on a wonderfully cheap and comprehensive 
volume, 





The Early Churchwardens’ Accounts of Hampshire. Edited 
by the Rev. John Foster Williams. With preface by the 
Archdeacon of Winchester. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
5s. net.)}—This volume contains a collection of practically all 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Hampshire parishes earlier 
in date than 1600. It is not claimed that Hampshire is 
especially fortunate in the antiquity or number of its records, 
the earliest example being as late in date as 1522, while 
Somersetshire, for instance, has an account (St. Michael's, 
Bath) which begins in 1349, but it is hoped that a complete 
collection of this kind may have some value as illustrating 
the social and religious life of the period which it covers. 
The accounts contain many points of interest. Philologists 
will find valuable material in the spelling, which has all the 
peculiarities familiar in ancient documents of this type. A 
great deal is phonetic, but sometimes the eccentricity is mere 
honest blundering, as in the variants for “coronation,” 
which include “crounenacion” and “crone nasyon,” while 
“visitation” is spelt in fifty-four different ways, including 
“fesetacion,” “wysitacon,” “usytacion,” and “fysetashyn.” 
Much interesting light is thrown on the sources of the 
parochial income. There is only one instance of a regular 
rate, and that is as late as 1599. A much commoner resource 
was the keeping and letting out of sheep or cows, while, 
perhaps, the most interesting practice of allis that called ‘The 
Church Ale,” an annual fair with feasting, music, dancing, 
and acting supplied by the Churchwardens. Collections and 
side-shows were also organized for the profit of the Church, 
and among the latter we find a suspicious reference to “ games 
by the dice and the horse.” During the latter part of the 
period covered by the accounts a frequent source of 
revenue is the sale of Church goods, and these sales 
throw an interesting light on the larger doings of the 
time. In Edward’s reign money is spent freely in clean- 
ing the Churches and pulling down altars and images, 
while Church plate is disposed of wholesale. One is 
not surprised to learn that on Mary’s accession the “holy 
water pott” needs mending at Bramley, while at Stoke and 
St. John’s, Winchester, new ones have to be bought. A fcrther 
point of interest is noted in the fact that, although Edward 
enjoined “a comely and honest pulpit” to be set up in every 
church, there is no allusion whatever to any pulpit fill 1594, 
Indeed, the accounts show that compliance with the orders for 
reform was in many cases extremely slow and perhaps unwilling, 
while in this particular instance there is reason to think that 
Elizabeth was not over-anxious to encourage preaching—she 
had too little confidence in the opinions of her preachers. 


A Motor Tour in Belgium and Germany. By Tom R. 
Xenier. (Millsand Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—The tour described 
in this volume begins at Antwerp and proceeds thence in a 
loop round Belgiam, through Louvain, Liége, Arlon, Namur, 
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Waterloo, and Oudenarde, to Lille, with a diversion over the 
border through Sedan and Revin. From Lille the journey 
continues by way of Amiens and Rheims to Freiburg, the 
Black Forest, and the Lake of Constance, Oberammergau, and 
Munich, and, after a brief excursion round the Chiem-See, 
northwards to Wiirttemberg, and home via Rothenburg, Wirz- 
burg, Coblenz, Luxembourg, St. Quentin, Montreuil, and 
Boulogne. The book is written in a light and easy style, 
seasoning description and adventure with scraps of legend 
and history, and is illustrated with a number of excellent 
photographs, among which may be mentioned an interesting 
view of the Porta Nigra at Tréves. 





Garden Craft in Europe. By H. Inigo Triggs. (B. T. 
Batsford. 35s. net.)—Mr. Triggs, whose fine folio on “ Formal 
Gardens in England and Scotland” is well known to garden 
lovers, has put together an equally attractive volume on the 
development of garden craft in Europe. In this he traces 
the history of the formal garden, beginning with what is 
known of ancient Greek and Roman pleasure-grounds from 
written tradition and archaeological discovery, and tracing 
the subsequent development through the Italian, French, 
Dutch, English, German, and Spanish schools down to the 
present time. The book contains a number of fascinating 
illustrations, taken for the most part from old prints and 
photographs, and a useful bibliography. 





Proportional Representation. By J. C. Meredith. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)}—Dr. Meredith discusses with 
reference to the “ proportional representation” clauses in the 
Home Rule Bill the various electoral systems which have 
been devised to secure such representation, and comes to a 
conclusion in favour of a modification of the Belgian system. 
The discussion involves a general treatment of the subject 
which gives it an interest beyond the range of its immediate 
object. 





Rural Regeneration in England. By William Sutherland. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. net.)—Mr. Sutherland, though he does 
not claim to have discovered any panacea for our agricultural 
depression, lays great stress on the promotion of small holdings 
and fixity of tenure, preferring a tenancy to a purchase 
system. 





Lord's Men of Littlebourne. By James Chapman Andrews. 
(G. G. Harrap and Co. Is. 3d. net.)—An interesting and 
unpretentious story, designed to illustrate English country 
life in the fourteenth century, for educational use. 





New Epit1ons.—Among the new editions we have received 
are the following: Profit and Loss, by John Oxenham, Peter a 
Parasite, by E. Maria Albanesi (Methuen and Co., 7d. net each) ; 
The Greater Power, by Harold Bindloss, The Veiled Man, by 
William Le Queux, In Spite of the Czar, by Guy Boothby, 
Only Betty, by Curtis Yorke, Delilah of the Snows, by Harold 
Bindloss, A Man of To-day, by Helen Mathers, The Stolen 
Emperor, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, A Border Scourge, by Bertram 
Mitford, An Innocent Impostor, by Maxwell Gray (John Long, 
7d. net each); Folly’s Gate, by James Blyth (same publisher, 
1s. net). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——~_——— 
Adam (H. L.), Police Work from Within, cr 8vo...(Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Adams (S. H.), The Secret of Lonesome Cove ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Alexinsky (G.), Modern Russia, 8vo ............00 
Ashton (H.), Pierrot in Town, cr 8vo ...., 
Bailey (H. C.), The Sea Captain, cr 8vo . 
Balfour (0) ), Love and Lovers, cr 8vo . 


saunsesunuintnnll (Unwin) net 15/0 
(I. Pitman) 6/0 
ae: (Methuen) 6/0 
(T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 









pe RT (Heinemann) net 10/0 
Bedford (R. M.), Rosycheeks and ee Verses (Alston Rivers) net 3/6 
Bell (L.), The Expected King, roy 8v0.............0..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Benson (A.C.), Watersprings, Cr 8V0...............ccsceeeeseeeeeeees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Benson (S.), Idela, Queen of Hearts, cr 8vo.. .(E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Betts (C. H.), Self- WMeakigntion, GF OVO ....00..ccescecsccscssesscecsesce (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Boigne (Comtesse de), Memoirs, 17: 31. 1814, vols. i to 3, er 8vo 

(Heinemann) each net 5/0 
Booth (M.), Rudolf Eucken: His Philosophy and Influence ...(Unwin) net 3/6 


Boulger (D. C.), The History of Belgium, 1815-1865, 8vo_ ...(I. Pitman) net 18/0 


Bowen (M.), The Governor of England, cr 8V0 ................c00-eeee-+* (Methuen) 6/0 
Bradby (G. F.), The Lanchester Tradition, cr 8vo ............ (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Brown (C.), The Message of the Gospel, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Brown (V.), The Vulgar Lover, cr 8vo ..... See gy & Hall) 6/0 
Browne (Van D.), Secrets of Scene Painting ‘and. Stage Effects, 4to 
(Routledge) net 2/6 
Bruce (M. G.), Norah of Billabong, cr 8V0  .......cc.ccceeeeeeeeees (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Buckrose (J. E.), Rambles in the North Yorkshire Dales, er 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) net 3/6 
Bullen (F. T.), The Salvage of a Sailor, cr 8VO .....sscceseeeseeeseees (Partridge) 3/6 





lis 


Burgh (P. H. de), Ensilage and the Production of Milk and Beef duri 











SD Rr By Cir i ccrrncsnnctnticseensrecenactanarinmtoceenateal (M 
Burns (D.), The Song of the Well, and other Sermons _... (J. Clarke) = bY 
Burns (J.), Laws ¢ Life and Destiny, | ETL (R. Scott) net 38 
Cameron (W. J.), In Arcady, and other Poems, cr 8vo (E. er net a“ 
Chandler (i. Wao DOOR: GF BVO. cccrccccccccssesscccccccccsscccsscccces W. Scott) 16 
Chaplin (A.), The ‘Rose Book of Romance, 8vo ...... (Heath ‘anton net 3" 
Conrad (J.), on ST Ee aaa Methuen} rH 
Couch (Sir A, T. Q.-), In Powder and mer ~ 

(Hodder & Stought 

Cunil: (Mien.), The Paley Book, 460 -<socesceceesssememerecccecn ioe 2 4 
Crockett (S. R.), A Tatter of Scarlet, cr 8vo........ ..-.(Hodder &Btonetinnt 60 
Day (G. E.), Productive Swine Industry, 8vo . (Lippincott) net 60 
Deeping (W.), The White Gate, cr 8V0.......cs.sscsesesssere einaiiin weeee(Cassell) 6/0 
Dusserre (A,), Jean and Louise, OF B9O..0.0sccercveccreccecesoces (Chapman & Hall) 69 
Dyson (W. 5, Studies in Christian Mysticism, cr 8vo ...... (J. 


Escott (T. H. 8,), Anthony Trollope, his Public Services, &c,, 8vo 


Fitinghoff (L.), The Children of the Frostmoor, 8vo......... 
Forester(F. B.), Beyond the Frontier, cr 8vo .............. ° 
France (A.), The | of Jéréme Coignard, 8vo... 
Francis (B.), Higgs !—and Potter, cr 8vo.. 

Fraser (D.), Winning a Primitive People, cr Ue coctnensensessenenal 
Frings (J. W.), Tho Occult Arts, CF 8V0..+...:.sssesescrrsrecsooce (W. Ri 
Gairdner (J.), Lollardy and the Reformation in England, wr 4,8 

( Macmillan) net 108 












George (A. Y The House of Eyes, cr 8vo ....... ..(Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Gibbs (W. J. B.), Exercises and Problems in ‘English itistory, 1485-1820, 

CT BVO-.....0000-00000 amb, Univ. Press} 26 
Ghean | (C.), The Sword of Deliverance, 8V0..,....00.0ss-ceccecsseseseeees (Nisbet) 60 


Gibson (C. L.), Scenes from a Subaltern’s Life, cr 8v0 seeeee( W. Blackwood ee 
Gilliat (E.), Stories of Elizabethan Heroes, cr 8vo (Seel 

Glyn (E.), The Sequence, 1905-1912, Cr BVO .2...cccccescceesererseeees (Duckworth) eo 
Gobineau (Arthur, Count), The Renaissance, 1485-1560 _. (Heinemann) net 100 
) mom ay (Cc. E. ), Tigerland, 8vo .. eccesececes .(Chapman & Hall) net 78 




















Green (E. E.-), Inchfallen, cr 8vo. (Ward & Lock) 26 
Gunn (J.), The Fight at Summerdale, GE GED * enesemnsereseeensasstenens Nelson) 38 
Hadath (G.), Schoolboy Grit, Cr 8VO ........00+ seesesseeeeeeeersereesesseeseees (Nise, 348 
Hale (J. R.), The Story of the ee Armada, 4to..... -(Nelgon) net 50 
as (B.), The White Thread, Cr BVO. ......0c.ccccccccsccscsscesseseses (Methuen) 60 
Harloff (W. H. T.) and Schmidt nd » Plantation White Sugar Mana. 
SSRIIIR, GE BIR ccercecstnsnerensecceorncrenpecnsservennsnnvecesngnecescenened (Simpkin) net 7/8 
Hauptmann (G.), Dramatic Works. Vol. 1, Social Dramas, cr 8vo 
(M. Seoker) net 5 
Henderson (C. B.), Social Programmes in the West, 8v: 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 50 
Hewlett (M.), Bendish, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) 6 
Horsnell (H.), The Bankrupt, er 8vo. (M. Secker 
Hudson (R.), Beyond the Dragon Temple, cr 8V0_ ..........00-e0eeeee0e0s (Nelson 





Hume (F,), In y wy! Street, cr 8vo. AF. V. White) 6/0 
Ilbert (Sir C.), The Coronation Durbar and its Consequences, 8v0 ‘ 

(Clarendon Press) net 
Ireland of To-day, 8vo 


Kauffman (R, W.), Running Sands, or ash) 69 
Kearton (C. ), Wild Life Across the World; 4to —_— & Stoughton net 200 
Kenney (R.), Men and Rails, cr 8vo nd ..(Unwin) net 60 
Kingsley (F. M. «), Veronica, cr 8vo..... -(Appleton) 69 
Kneeshaw (J. W.), A Lancashire Cavali Tranton) net 36 
Koven (Mrs, R, de), Life and Letters of Paul Jones, 2 yg 8v0 


W. Laurie) net 24/0 
Lachlan (N. W. M.), Practical Mathematics, cr 8vo ......... * on mgmans) net 26 
6 

























Launspach (C. W. a ), One Another’s Burdens, cr 8vo (Heath & Cranton) 60 
Le Seeur (G.), Cecil Rhodes, the Man and his Work, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 120 
Lewis (E. 2% The Magic Pen, cr 8vo ... Allenson) net 26 
Lincoln (J. C.), Mr. Pratt’s Patients, cr 8 .. (Appleton) 60 
Lisle (D.), What is Love? er 8vo om “(iethuen) 69 
London (J.), The Cruise of the ‘ Snark, & Boon) net 10/6 


Mack (L.), The Marriage of Edward, cr 8vo . 
Mackie (J.), Canadian Jack, cr 8vo. 
Maconachie (D. H.), Who was Jesus? cr 8vo ..... 
Macy (8. B.), The Hymn Book of the Ages, cr 8v 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Players, cr 8vo ... 
Major (A. F.), Early Wars of Wessex, ‘8v0.. 
Marchand (A. B. nk Dirk: a South African S 
Marsdin (A. C, C. 








.-), The History of the Islands of Lerins, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Marsh (R.), Justice-Suspended, cr 8vo .. eocecense prosced (Chatto & Windus) 6 
Maspero (Sir G.), Egyptian Art, roy 8V0........:..cccscsssssseseeseeees (Unwin) net 219 
Maxwell (A.), Pheasants and Covert Shooting, or 8V0...........+.+ Black) net 7/6 
McInnes (W.), The Coal Resources of the World, 3 vols. and Atlas, 4to 
(American Book — iy) net 1200 





Menzies (Mrs. 8.), Women in the Hunting Field, cr 8vo......... (Vinton) net 7/6 
Milton (W. A.), Detmctplos of Educational Woodwork, roy 8vo...(Blackie) 60 
Mockler (G.), Cousin Betty, IE (Nelson) 36 


Moore (N.), The Physician in English Histo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Moorshead (R. F.), 


he sagen of Medical Missions, cr 8vo0 fp me no 26 


Muntz (W. 8.), Rome, St. Paul, and the Early Church......(J. 50 
Napier (R.), Tess Harcourt, cr aoa cae omanaellveniaes (Hodder ‘es Stoug Toson) 6/0 
Newte (H. W. C.), The Home of the Seven Devils ...... (Chatto & Windus) 69 
Nicholson (D. H. 8.), Poems, cr 8¥0........0.00000 mailed ~--4Mothusa) net 2/6 
O_O AE Nash) 6/0 





Odd Numbers. ay Sem. pe eeeeaercerenete: (Constable) net 3/6 
Orchard (W. E. 25 rmons on God, Christ, and Man, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Oxenham (J.), Red Wrath, cr 8V0 .0........ccccc cc ceeeeeeee odder & Stoughton) 6 
Paget (E. C.), Memoir of the Hon. Sir Charles 1 1778-1839, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 38 


Pearce (C. E.), The Eyes of Alicia, cr vo... Paul) 6/0 
Phillips (D. G.), Degarmo’s Wife, and other Stories, or or Bro... won Abpieton) 60 
Presland (J.), Belisarius, General of the East ...... is Whe us) net 50 
Procter (C.), An Innocent Judas, cr 8vo........... Heath th & Cranton) 6/0 
Pugh (E.), The Proof of the Pudding, cr 8vo . (Chapman and Hall 


Reynolds (Mrs. B.), A Doubtful Character .. : 
Rhodes (K.), Dodo’s Schooldays, cr 8V0 .......cccssscescacceesseeeceerseeeeses ( 
Rowlands (E. A.), Through Weal and through Woe, « cr wee o(waees . Lock) 60 
Sale of Lady Daventry (The). (Anon.), cr 8V0  ........0.00 AH. J 
Schell (H.), The New Ideals in the Gospel, roy 8vo.. “ 
Schiff (S.), 1 Concoumens, INTUTE sicsichsansiatusitinsienegaasiategesiionmnestinibenitiiial (Lane) 
Smith (G. 8S. G-.), Flies in Relation to Disease ; Non- Bloodsucking Flies, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10% 
Somerville (H. B.), Ashes of V: PRS Hutchinson) 6/0 
Spiritual Gleanings for Marian Bodalists, By Madame Cecilia, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 3/6 
Sprawley (J. H.), The Early History of the Liturgy, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Stawell (Mrs. R.), A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris, cr 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 5/0 
Stirling (J.), yy! s Vision of the Kingdom of Heaven ...(J. Clarke) net 7/6 
St. Mars (F.), Th wlers, SVO..........+ me i 
Stowell (J. H.), Faith and Reality, BP OID cereescesessvencamsecensend (R. 
Suttner (Baroness von), Disarm ! Disarm 














Symon (J. D.), The Press and its Story, cr 8V0........::cc-seeeeeee-es (Seeley) net 5/0 
Synge (M. B.), Simple Garments for Children, roy 8vo ones net 4 


Talbot (F. A.), Lightships and Lighthouses, Svo vieianaaael (Heinemann) net 
Tennyson (Frederick), Shorter Poems, cr 8vo .... ws 

Text-book of Magic(A). By Elbiquet, cr 8vo ....... 
Thistieton (F.), Modern Violin Technique, cr 8vo . 
Thomson (S. J.), The Silent India, 8vo 
Tiddy (E. S.), Maze of Scilly, cr 8vo ........... 
Tinayre (M. . Madeleine at her Mirror, cr 8vo ..... ; 
Viardot (L. H.-), Memories and Adventures, 8V0..........-. 
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m 1 Verse, 1340-1913, er 8vo 

Wa eat e S.-), The Mo xford Book of Englis! (Nash) net 38 

} Zeincrrnation, cr Evo 4a. Rider) net 3'6 

' o +t ~.S ry — Wilhelmina, cr 8V0.........000ee0e V. White) 60 
Ww . a G.), Diana of Dartmoor, er Svo ‘ “Diy & Long) 6,0 
be “ A. }, Things to Make, er Svo ettmaunitnes (Nelson) 36 
wi vy Five Years and a Month, cr -8v0. F , (Duckworth) 6/0 
Wood | y = , The Twisted Cubie, 8 Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Wood (F- ), Archi tecture Shown to the Children, er Svo (Jack) net 2/6 
wen da i (The), by the —_ yr of “ Leaves from a Life,” Svo( Ni ash) net 10/6 
Year's cin BL). Undergrowth, er Svo (M. Secker) 6,0 


Young (F. & E. ate ky 


LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 
SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 


Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


—— 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


Lercen ; 





32 Breck Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Themas & Sens’ rerresentative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by aprointment. 





By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 


the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Empire Linen Mesh—-The Ideal Garments for Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear. 


Address — 


20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per !b.—in 1 tb., '4 lb. and 4 1h. Tina, 





Major Watrzr Wivyerieip writes :—* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 
TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 














GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Gerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES 4 AND oLocKs 
Three G Pri nd Gold 
pepe cm British Exhibition, |The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a Briti ri ior Watches, Cloc 5 
THE KING. pati my dhe cule Gaul Pies seal for 
eg lll Regulators, Chronographs, and 
+i omy 
5 ey CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. : ENT nd .» Ltd. 
ers of th oven ter Clock, Big Ben, 
TRaDe-MARZ. ‘ sere or y -y estminster oc 1g n, 





Royal Exchange, E.C. 
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| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID........ copdune -- £100, 600,000. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





OR SALE.—A high-class and successful old-established 


School for Girls on the South Coast. Principal retiring on a compe- 
tency. Twenty-nine boarders paying from £70 to £5 per annum, exclusive of 
extras, and fifty-three day pupils paying 12 to 24 guineas per annum, exelusive 
of extras. Gross receipts nearly £3,000; net profit between £600 and £900 per 
annum. Splendid premises spe cially built for school purposes. Principal 
willing to negotiate on favourable terms with lady of suitable qualifications 
and experience able to pay down £1,000. For further particulars apply 
T2128, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Edueational Agents, 
158 to 18 Ozford Street, Lenten, » W. No charge to Purchasers, 


XC EPTION AL OPPORTUNITY for Purchasing an 
‘4 English Finishing School of the best class, in an important German 
Educational Centre. Principals —s from the teaching profession, “chool 
established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present number of 
30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £12), besides considerable extras. Receipts 
and Profits over £46 10 and £1,100 respectively, both incr asing. Goodwill £1,500, 
Further particulars will be farnished by Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Landon, w. 





ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS.—TWO 

i SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 

moderate rentals, for workers only. Meals served in general dining room.— 
Apply : SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, pontenmunsaned w.c, 


JYONIES FOR SALE.—Handsome pair of pure weed 

Exmoors; splendid goers; will go single and double; thoroughly broken 

to all road traffic, motors, traction engines, ete.; 5and 6 yrs., 12 hands. Also 

several others from 11 to 15 hands, some thoroughly broken, some only 

handled. Can be seen by appointment only. Ali details om enquiry to 
FP, O’H., Pyrgo P Park, Romford, Essex (20 miles trom London). 


== —— SSE = = == 


APPOINTM ENTS VACANT 








AND WANTED. 





IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL “EUNICE, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
0.¥.S.— WANTED, for the above school, a fully qualified ART 
MISTRESS (Resident). Salary, £150 per annum, rising by yearly increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £250. Board at £60 per annum, less £15 per annum 
for supervision duties. Applications, accompanied by certified copies of 
Certificates and testimonials and record experience, must reach the 
SECRETARY of the Grey College School CCmmittee, Bloemfontein, 








O.F.S.P., not later than ‘Teasoing, the 2nd Oct. 19153. 
GouNnrTyY O F MERIONETH, 
FESTINIOG COUNTY SCHOOL, 
Wanted, HEAD-MASTER for the above-named School, who must have 


taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. Salary £150, together with house free 
= rent and rates, and a capitation fee at a rate which will amount with the 
fixed salary to not less than £350 per annum. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be regarded as a disqualification, 

Every candidate must send twelve printed copies of his application, together 
with twelve printed copies of not more than four testimonials, to the under- 
signed on or before the 15th day of October, 1913. 

RICHARD BARNETT, 
Secretary to the Mer ioneth 
Education autbesty. 


Education Office, 
Towya, | Merioneth. 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION ‘COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in January a MISPRESS to teach Horticulture and Botany, to 
supervise the garden, and to take charge of poultry. Salary £150, or according 
to experience and qualifications. 

Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before October 8th. 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Offices, 
Sidney Street, Cambridge. County Education Becretary, 


ge a: OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


Wanted, for January 13th, 1914, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Modern 
First Class. Thorough French and German (Literary and Colloquial) and 
Elementary Mathematics. Hours about 28 per week, of which one will be 
Playground Duty. Salary £200, increasing to £350 a year (Salary Scheme). 
Age must not exceed thirty. Application forms and full particulars can be 
obtained from A, J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C, 

















OUNG L ADY, B.A. London, Ist Class honours. 

English Language and Literature, Commercial training, knowledge of 
French and German, experience in Secretarial work, requires post as Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, or Librarian in School or public institution. Box No, 640, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NSU RAN CE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. a 
be under 19 years of age, and a good knowledge of at least one modern 
foreign language is indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and 
particulars of parentage, edweation, and _ previous employme nt (if any) to 
the MANAGER, Fire —— Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 
=o Lombard Street, E.¢ snvalege to be marked “ Fore ign. aw 








YOUNG G LADY, B.A. Lond., University of London ‘ Teach- 

ing Diploma, seeks Position: Secretarial, Teaching or Research 

undertaken ; 4 years’ Mistress in Secondary School; prepared Students for 

London Matriculation, &c. History (special). English, Classics, Elementary 
Mathematics, French.—USHER, 94 Robert Street, N.W. 


FUNGINEERING PUPIL: 
vacancy for young gentleman in 

ye a course. — PRINCIPAL, .Inst.C.E.— 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c, 





applications now considered, 
vigh-class works; premium ; three 
Box No. 208, The Spectator, 
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HUROE CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
MBER 301rx, OCTOBER 1st, 2nv, 3np, 1913. 
MEMBERS: FRICKE KETS to admit to all meetings except to those arran 


for Men, ie en, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d.each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
will issue Re Tickets at a fare roll . third for members furnished with a 
certificate by the Secre available fr ab UNDER 27 to October 4 inclusive. 


co UNICATIONS 

M a TICKETS ( itt RAILWAY FACILITIES, 

&c.: fo the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Coneattaee, 6 St. Michael Street, South: 

smptpes or nt 8. r. C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; the Church House, 
minster ; and Mr. John Hart, 6 ‘Arundel Street, Strand. 





ean’ 8 

WOSPITE iy, HOTELS, &c.: to the Hon.’ Secretaries, Rece tion Com- 
mittee, St. s Vicarage, Southampton. OTHER MATTE to the 
General Sadea Canon Walter Smith, Wyehbury, Winchester. 








LECTURES, &c. 


Uy tt vaaerss COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


DICAL SCHOOL. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
WINTER SESSIO » 1918- 14, begins on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 1913. 
The Curriculum in: 


cludes 

1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, designed to meet the requirements of the ye 
and Second Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of 
the First and Second Examinations for the M. B.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond. )» 
and the First Examination for F.R.C.8. (Eng. 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICA AL SCHOOL, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations of the "Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and of the M.B.C.S, (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond.), and 
F.R, wt S. (Eng. Examinations. 

TH xa INATION for TWO ENTBANCE EXHIBITIONS in 
ANATOMY -_ PHYSIOLOGY will be held on 23rd September, Entries 
cloge on the h Septem 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the Dean, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN SSE eDeA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDO 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., MP. 
Dean: ad a a J. EDWARDS, MLA, 
Warden: Miss C. LEWER, B.A. (Lond -)e 
For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls, 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the cerheny of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
Students may reside in the College Hostel at a fee of 66 guineas perannum, 
under the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University. ) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ sanaeans the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of a £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal, 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
_ c oO L 


; LE@G@E. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London, Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete course, Facilities for research are 


given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
training college, and Oriental studies. 

FACULTY OF LAWS 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. —(a) Natural science division, (6) medical science 
division, (c) bacteriological and public health department. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING,.—Civil, mechanical, electrical 
engineering. 
at full |) aoe apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 

ondon, W. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


[Niversity COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Principal: W. H. “H. HEATON, M.A, 
ARTS DEPARTMENTS. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS :— 
English : ppetenes R. WARWICK BOND, M.A, 
History: Mr. Cc. T. DOLLEY, M. 7 
Classics and ¥ SAS, Professor F. GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A, 
Economics and Commerce: Professor JOHN A, DD. 
Modern Languages: Professor E. WEEKLEY, M.A. 
Secondary Education: Miss E. M. BECKET, B.A. 


and 











The College provides complete courses for the B.A. Degree (Pass or 
Honours) of London University and for the reed Teachers’ Diploma 
(Cambridge). 

Particulars and Prospectus from the Registrar, 

. P. BLACK, M.A, Ph.D, 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


TRAINING IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WORE. 


Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Com- 
mittees, and of Charity Organization Societies. 

Next Session commences 8th October. 

Boarding-Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply to PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 





ee 














MIDDLESEX HOSPITaAyL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


_ es 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard. 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write tothe 
Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
who will furnish full particulars regarding 
Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments. 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1913. 


recommence on 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on application :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
IncLuUDING THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
INCLUDING AGRICULTURAL SctENCcR. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
Mepictne anp SurGeryr. Dentat Surcerr. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Crvin, MecwanicaL, ELEcTRICAL, AND AUTOMOBILE, 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 
TESTAMURB COURSES. 
JouRNALISM. Socrat Stupr; aND FOR ENGINEERING APPRENTices, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on September 30th; in the FACULTY OF "ENGINEERING 


on September 16th, 1913, 
JAMES RAFTER, M.A., Registrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal : MISS M. J. TUK E, M.A. 

The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, waties 2nd, when the 
Cotege will occupy the new buildings in Regent’s Par’ 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE subjects, 

There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 

There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for completion ia 


June next. 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Princi al—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge ‘Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and he tg oe 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 ear; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 | gs.ayear. KIN SERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at €0 gs. a year. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E, 

Governors—Tue WorsuirruL Company OF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITT OF 
Lonpon. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpow County Council, THE CAMBERWELL Boroveu Counch, 
AND THE University oF Lonpon. Principal—Miss Rice (Ree “ Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Princi 
(Recognized Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and es Studies). 8 
Special Methods, Students prepared for the Teaching 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical ae £20 15s. per 
annum. Boarding, 36 guineas per annum, at the Hall Bitten Also a 
small number of Students prepared for Kindergarten Work and for the 
Examinations of the Froebel Union. Small number also specially trained for 
work as teachers of Singing and Pianoforte. Leaving Exhibitions from the 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually), A Free Studentship for Graduates 
awarded annually (including residence), Also several Bursaries of from £0 
to £10; open only to Graduates, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


OURSES of LECTURES for HOME-TAUGHT GIRLS 
over 14 years of age who can be accompanied by their Governesses. 
Italian Art and Gothic Architecture, illustrated by the — ae 
Literature. French and German Literature in French and rman, Current 
Events. European History.— Apply the Misses MANVILLE, Lelnster House 
ee 2 Leinster Gardens, , Hyd Park. 


T. ANNE’S NURSERY COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


a Se for admission now being considered for October term, Six 
months’ course, £1 ls. per week. Posts found,—Apply, SECRETARY, 


Pusiic Hears. 














poten of both 
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EORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 

S =. = 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
CTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 

= Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures’’), Essay Class (Subject 


# Italia A ”) History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
4 4 ee, = the direction of an ho Committee of 


7 od by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
are conducted by len with their Students. Preparation for Exami- 


wae wer Fees from Ids. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
urgh. = 


Bt. Gieorge’s Classes, Edix ai 
orge’s 





~ PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 

: 33 oF 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
aa University Examinations, French, German. Home life; 


gupervision. __ 


=——GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
dard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
= Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
) and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
- ination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
porns Oe to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
“a C.MS., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 








efficient 








Q. TEENWOOD, EASTBOURN B— 
Co 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
e) —First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
La Playing. fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &e, 
Aetoma Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 
muoDOR HAL L 
1 CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only) 

Fouse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





7\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A, (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thcrouch education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


MNXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 

LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L. M.CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air frcm Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 














ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
eve grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 1 

EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
éc., tanzht. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
“amb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 


Qt FELIX “SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistresa—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins September 23rd. 


W EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY, conducted 
by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts of a 
refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. Preparations for Examinations if desired. French and German a 
speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position, 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Cu., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French ; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Healthy situation, 
. 580 feet above sea level on the Surrey Downs. Modern curriculum. 
Careful physical training, including Eurhythmics and Elocution. Outdoor life. 
ea facilities for Music and Languages. Autumn term, September 18th.— 
Miss ATKINS and Miss FOXTON CRAGGS, Chinthurst, Tadworth, Surrey. 
HASrINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
. COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). 











Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
man, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
ily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on Wednesday, September 24th. 
5.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 2nd Class Saloon. For prospectus apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Pearding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallase . three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.— For Prospectus apply to theSECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
PEN TRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, 


Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 














QGtsPruan HIGH SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. 8. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “‘8. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Miss MINOT, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and -_ Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viseount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX. A first- 
class SCHOOL for GIRLS, providing a thorough modern education 
combined with refined home life. Senior House (girls 14 to 19), Junior House 
(girls 7 to 13). Large residential staff of University women and other qualified 
Mistresses. Extensive premises and grounds. 14 miles from London. In- 
clusive fees. For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Principal. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
Next Term Begins Sept. 18th. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
09 Colmore Row, HKirmingham, 


Lionerin. HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 




















HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils r mared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Boar 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Mise E. LAWRENCE, 


NOUNTRY AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR LADIES, ARLESEY, BEDS.—Thorough Training in Gardening, 
Cooking and Housework, Dairying, and the care of Pigs, Poultry, Bees, &. 
Fees 80 gns. (separate bedrooms).—Apply, The PRINCIPAL, as above. 
Please mention this paper. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA ICHEB 
SYSTEM, b renchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


S T A M M E R I N GS 

“ The Beasley Treatment." This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
‘ Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! House, Bromsgrove, 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
A ov will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 


Navy. 
/E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 


Messrs. GIE 
London, W. ae 

WDINBURGH ACADEMY, 

NEXT SESSION (1913-14) begins on Thursday 
Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, October Ist, at 
a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses (one of whichis for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 
13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A., 6 North Saint David Street, EDINBURGH. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, .A. Oxon, 

r& Wiss 8S 0 HOO lhe 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 20th. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


Endowed Public School at moderate cost, 
Term begins September 17th, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, — 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE, 
) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. lend-Master—Rev. F.S, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
\HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
hk Sherborne School, Public Schoola, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for Loys of 7 to9.—LIITLETON C, POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master, 


October 2nd. An Entrance 





New Wing ready next Term, 
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SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 

DERBYSHIRE, 
Head-Master—C. REDDIE, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
PIONEER SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their boys’ sical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education. 

The school estate of 133 acres includes pla fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 


(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 
Parents interested in progressive education should write for a Prospectus, 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Pla 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1918. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
flicers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

College Close, Dover. 
the 


Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Manag t of the C ittee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy: Terms 30s. Weekly. her culars may be 
obtained from Dr. A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, —y> 4 and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
rpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
Seen. 32 gns. perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 
co. 


lege. ————— 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET. 


RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 
modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. Up-to-date arrangements. Games and physical exercises. 
a prospectus, references, &c., write PRINCIPAL, l4 P Jamblinne de 
eux. 


A BSOTSEOLES 



































—__ 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL O 
Parents should consult = TUTOR 
—, Ss and eps em who will be glad to 
of char uses and reliable informati ind 
best SCHOO , PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONSS HO. 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Ed 
Agents, Messrs. man and Knightley are, in a large number 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for f 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to suppl 
information which pee would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City 


GUITABLE SOHO OLS, 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
if ti 1 th a ot th a a 
parents avai emselves of the e nowl and experi whick 
essrs. J. & J. Paton are able to shee at their disposal. : —_ 
pay, district 





= np a nee as to the fees it is desired to 
preferred and age of pupil, prospect and detailed informa: 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE.” © = 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, £.C. 
Telephone 5053 Ceatral. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send iully-detailed iculars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


pees meen. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS ag 
— 38 or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Privats 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for ia 
the teaching profession, The agency, which is under distinguished coke 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR RE ISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE 
Please state pupils’ ages, poe. preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC iGencr, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVI 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on yr 14 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGE 
(EST, 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 




















HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen, Opt., receive private pupils for University 
and other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. Sor Modern Languages. 





O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. e Register states terms, &c., and is illu 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or volun , for Girls leaving Schooi or 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes t, Cavendish Square, W. 














ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
‘remises and unds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 

S ereanenien: wedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. ighest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. ng 





ARIS.—Mile. EXPULEON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
yest near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 4 


ARIS.—Limited number of YOUNG LADIES received 
in her FLAT by MDLLE GUILLEMIN, 27 Rue Delambre, near 


uxembourg Gardens. Modern comfort. French Music, Art, Soci : 
only French spoken. Vie de famille. Highest references. ‘ ys 


DARIS.—An English lad highly recommends a French 
DAUGHTERS, who receive twe7e 
usical 








barrister’s WIDOW and TW 
ENGLISH GIRLS. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. 
advantages. Position agreeable, airy, healthy. —" lessons by certificated 
teacher, and piano and harmony lessons can be arranged, References 
pxchanged.—Miss BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 


| 70 rue de la Tour (near Bois de Boulogne), 
Madame et Mademoiselle Métrot (professeur diplémé de Francais), can 
receive 1 or 2 pupils. Lessons in French and Singing. Arrangements for 
attending lectures. Chaperon whenever necessary. Tennis. Bath. References 
to M. le PASTEUR STAPFER, 1 rue des Minimes, Blois; M. ARTHUB B, 
WEST, 4 Holly Terrace, Highgate, London, N. 


‘PDARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage, French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Sostestt, pone wee ct ~~ 9 ont laces of interest visited fre- 
uently. Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Particulars f. Miss 
COCHEANE, Newton, Aboyne, N.B. ee: 








SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Bchooks 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
trons Introduced. Messrs. Pocot (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespvex, 217 PICCADILLY, W, Telephone: 1567 Gennarp, 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Uy #?°"- 


CASTLE 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
Rorat Mam Rovrsr, 


From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFBICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept. 24: SPAIN AND MOROCCO, MADRID, GRANADA, SEVILLE, 
GIBRALTAR, &c. January 6th: EGYPT with ATHENS, via Trieste, Luxor, 
Nile, &. Spring: ITALY, ALGERIA, CORSICA, SOUTH RUSSIA, 
AUSTRIA, &c. iss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


OLY LAND, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
PARTY, October Ist, January 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 
NILE, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 

Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 
OUND ITALY.—First-class Hotels only, with EDWARD 
LUNN, F.B.G.S. Genoa, Rome, Naples, Capri, Pompei, Sorrento, Amalfi, 
ilan, Como, Lugano, St, Gothard, 














ii 


Paestum, La Cava, Florence, Venice, 
Lucerne, and Paris. September 23rd. 21 days, 18 guineas. 
GEORGE LUNN'S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


ANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS. 
Visitors to Canada, and Canadians 
returning home, should travel by the 
PALATIAL ROYAL MAIL TEAMERS 
R.M.S. Royal Edward, Sept. 20; Oct. 18 FRoM 
R.M.S. Royal George, Oct. 4; Nov. 1. BRISTOL. 
Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available. 
FASTEST TO CANADA, , 
For Illustrated Handbook, &c., apply General Passenger Dept., 21 Charing 
Cross, 8.W., or 27 Leadenhall St., E.C,; or Local Agents, 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 
IDs URE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
ROADLANDS nATUs VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 


ai SUN, . ; 
Ly ay Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 


Culture, S ‘Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 
} 3 . Sort guineas a geek. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 

se lee treatment-and open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials. 
recei e————— ~ 


Deore. with shy 
separa t 


Private House, 800 feet above 
ith shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 

een, close pt me oy ‘sitting-room. if required. Season closes end of 
inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 

—— S. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. eis 
| — BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro a Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.). pes 
——$——Se - = 


—‘TYPEWRITING, &c. 
prPewEinNg OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


bles, 
“4 a absolutel 





neral MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
se Dramatic Work. a. , ; 
1 prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
ANORA. DICKINS N, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” 


( .) on all floors me say se } byte my vacation 
i only). Each application lays the dust an irt for 2 to 12 
ae faring ah Goenatel Vwithout sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
js easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co., 105 Queen Victoria St., London, I «C. (Govt. Contractors). _ 
TTIGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, ae for cash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost 
eash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,— 
FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


7\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 
6d, per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
fs. on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
teed. Bankers, Parr’s, 8S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 89a. Market 
treet, Manchester. ea se icy ae : 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of oT Onn buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
pow forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
"RIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghul!l, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

ili Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 




















PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
e@ EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
FP.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tue Krixe. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
perticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Eaxt or Hanrowsy.- Secretary: Govrrey H. Hamtirton. 
— ——— ee 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required, 


~ 











Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





URIC ACID, A CONSTANT 
DANGER. 





INHERITED AND ACQUIRED GOUT. 





One of the greatest mistakes about gout is to regard it as 
solely hereditary. The majority of cases, no doubt, have been 
handed down through a long line of gouty ancestry, and the 
unfortunate possessors of this heritage have often congratulated 
others on heing immune from gout. The truth is, however, that gout 
is acquired with remarkable facility, so that the man or woman 
who has no family history of gout stands in just as great danger 
of an attack as one whose ancestors have been gouty for genera- 
tions. This is owing to the fact that everyone carries within his 
own system the germ, so to speak, of gout, in the form of uric 
acid, This is a poisonous waste substance which is constantly 
produced in the body, and if you were only able to recognize at 
the very beginning that uric acid was accumulating it would bo 
comparatively easy for you to prevent its retention. 

Nature invariably gives certain definite signs of the presence of 
uric acid in excess, but as these take the form of indigestion, 
acidity, heartburn, flatulence, headache, liver trouble, and kidney 
disorders, they are but rarely ascribed to their real cause, and are, 
consequently, either wholly neglected or wrongly treated, 

HOW GOUTY SUFFERING DEVELOPS. 

Soon, however, more distinctive evidence of the growing im- 
pregnation of the system by uric acid is given when little hard 
lumps—chalk stones—appear here and there on the surface of the 
skin. Aches, pains, and stiffness are experienced fitfully, especi- 
ally in damp and chilly weather, after over-exertion or fatigue ; 
the smaller joints become tender and slightly swollen, the muscles 
are stiff and painful. 

With the spread of uric acid every portion of the body is 
exposed to attack. Sometimes the nerves are the first to feel the 
pain-causing presence of uric acid, when acutely painful attacks 
of sciatica or neuritis occur. Uric acid in the muscles does not 
set up quite such poignant suffering, although the pain and stiff- 
ness of rheumatism and lumbago are sufjiciently cruel torture. 
The irritant presence of uric acid in the skin causes the most 
distressing and intractable of all skin disorders—gouty eczema. 
Uric acid forms those solid, pebble-like concretions known as 
kidney stone and gravel which are the source of excruciating 
agony and serious illness. In the joints uric acid gives rise to 
the familiar manifestations of chronic or chalky gout and rheu- 
matic gout, sometimes known as rheumatoid arthritis. In these 
ailments the joints become very swollen and stiff, and although 
not always acutely painful are sufficiently tender to cause con- 
tinuous suffering. 


HOW TO SECURE RELIEF. 


Since there is one, and only one, common source of all the pain, 
inflammation, stiffness and swellings of gouty ailments, it follows 
that the suffering which they entail can be ended by the destruc- 
tion of this mischievous substance—uric acid. This is accom- 
plished by the action of powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants 
like Bishop’s Varalettes, which gradually but irresistibly 
transform the stony, insoluble deposits of uric acid into soluble 
compounds, which are as easily removed from the system as any 
other waste product. 

As little by little the uric acid deposits in muscles or joints are 
broken down and washed away by Bishop's Varalettes, the 
swellings subside, stiffness gives place to elasticity, pain and 
inflammation diminish, and lameness disappears, until finally, 
when the excess of uric acid is completely cleared away, the 
system may be pronounced gout free. This condition may bo 
maintained, and future suffering from uric acid entirely warded 
off, by the occasional use of Bishop’s Varalettes, whose chemical 
properties render them as effective a preventive as remedy, 


THE CORRECT GOUTY DIET. 


Of the many anxieties that perplex the mind of the gouty thero 
are few more troublesome than that of diet. 

Recognising this difficulty, the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes 
have published a booklet containing explicit and authoritative 
information on the much-debated problem of gouty diet. Classi- 
fied lists are printed setting forth those varieties of foods and 
drinks which may be indulged in with impunity, as well as those 
which must be sedulously avoided. 

The booklet comprises also sections on the nature and treatment 
of uric acid disorders generally, and thus forms a comprehensive 
and reliable guide-book on the subject. ; 

A copy will be sent post free on application to the makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists 
(Established 1857) 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask 
for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 5s. 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the sole makers, 
as above, 
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CORRECT STYLES FoR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION : 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWs.-. 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & COs 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


414 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, w. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH : 




















WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 








IGHT, flexible and exceedingly comfortable; splendidly made 
| and a delightful change from boots. Close snugly round the 
ankle and at the heel, imparting a well groomed effect. Once 
fitted with Lotus, always fitted. More pairs like the last always in 
stock ready for immediate supply. 
Supplied by the best shoe shops in every district—more than 
seven hundred agents in London and the Provinces baving at their 
instant command the largest stock ever made in this quality. 


Letters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford 


Telephone : 


Telephone = 711—19/- 


No. 6989 London Wall 
- — Write for catalogue 
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STORY & TRIGGS, 


WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, or 
THE HATFIELD. THE CRANLEY. Mahogany. and beautifully Gnished in antique tones 


Fine reproduction of Bedstead in Mahogany Bedstead, fitted with For many [lustrations and Prices see 

Stuart style. Finished antique improved rigid iron sides. “ REPLICAS QF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURB® 

colour. 36. wide, 43 12s. od. 3ftwide - + 4&2 7s, 6d. dust published by Story & Triggs, may be had free on 
4h. Gin. wide + €4 17s. 6d. epplication 


STORY & TRIGGS. LTD., 152-156 Queen ‘Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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3! DO YOU FILTER :: 






YOUR FOOD9 


The water you drink is 
carefully filtered again and 
again in order to remove all 
trace of impurities. What about 
the food you eat ? 
Every variety of food you take con- 
tains some substances which the digestive 
system rejects. If these waste products Dageed immedi- 
ately out of the system all would be well. But they do not. 
Our modern sedentary mode of life is the cause of their re- 
bay a — in the digestive tract and—fermenting 






















mainin: 
there—t set up Indigestion, Flatulence, Acidity, and con- 
taminate r e b'ood, giving rise to Bad Complexions, P’ imples, 
and Blotches. 





If you suffer from any of these complaints do not seek relief in 
t adopt the simple natural remedy, 


BraggsCharcoal 


which gory these impurities and renders them innocuous, 

a g's Charcoa ! is not a drug——it removes the cause of 
estion and its attendant evils, giving permanent relief 
wie ut the possibility of harm. 















Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 2s, and 4s. per 
bottle; Biscuits, /s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Capsules, 2s. per 
box; Lozenges, Is. Id. per box. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 













To J. L. BRAGG, Ltd, 14 Wigmore Street, W. 


Please send me samples of Bragg’s Char- 
1 enclose 3d. to pay postage. 








Address .c0.ccccecseceeceesenenees soepeonsaninnny — cesensnce 
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Second Large Fdition nearly exhausted. 





Third Edition in the Press. 
“A tremendous thrill of the 
kind that no one else has 
been able to approach since 
the days of Wilkie Collins.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE POISON 
BELT 


CONAN DOYLE: 


WONDERFUL NEW STORY. 


ILLUSTRATED Y% HODDER & STOUGHTON 



































COLLEGE 


OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 











SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING, 


The courses of instruction in the College are intended 

thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 

which scientific knowledge is an essential, They are also 

designed to meet the needs of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 
Geverat Botayr 


‘ Prof. Fanmer, F.R.S, 
Plant Physiology 


and Path- 


olozy rof. BLACKMAN, F.R.3, 
The Technolo <y of W oods 
and Fibres . Prof. Groom. 
Generar Zoo.oer Prof. MacBripe, F.R.s. 
Entom logy — ove Ha rof. Maxwett Leraor. 
CHEMISTRY rof. H. Beeretron Baker, F.R.S, 
CHEMICAI, TEC HNOLOGY) Prot Boxer, F.R.s. 
Cunt and Refractory Mate- > Associate Prof. Dr. M. G, 
rials CHRISTIE. 
oes OG Y Mr « cluding the Tech- 
y . Prof. Warrs, F.R.s. 
MATHEMATICS AND ME- 
CHANICS oo . Prof. Fousrtn, ¥.R.s. 
PHYSICS Prof, CALLENDAR, F.R.S. 


Prof, the Hon. RB, T, Strvrt, F.2,s, 
ROVAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING wade : . Prof. Fre CHEVILLE. 
METALLURGY ... . .. Emeritus Prof. GowLanp, F.R.S, 
Prof. CARPENTER. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Prof. DALBY, F.R.3. 
Prof. 8. M. Drxox, 
Prof, MATHER, F.R.3, 


the Secretary 


KENSINGTON, 


Full Prospectus can be obtained fr 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH 
LONDON, S.W. 
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4 LT 
CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. bog 
NEW POETRY. PEOPLE'S Books 
= Another Cloth 
yaaye eae * ining acl — 1 2 6‘ 
“ Well worth preserving. The author has put himself to school Cuisines <a 


with many of the best poets without becoming imitative ; his 
language shows us borrowings. . .. The wholesomeness of his 
ideals, the fastidiousness with which he chose his words, the 
attention he paid to metre, and his delicate mastery of it in 
many forms go a long way to justify his wish to be remembered 
by his verse. We feel sure that his friends will like to possess this 
volume, with its sympathetic memoirs as a preface; and we hope 
on account of more than one piece which it contains that it will 
not be overlooked by anthologists.” —The Times. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE, 1910-1912 
(5s. net.) By John Gould Fletcher. 
“It is the best by Mr. Fletcher, for nature and scenes of travel 
stir his imagination and give his pessimism more poetic value.”— 
The Times. 
“Excellent in conception and good in form.”—The Academy. 








A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 
GLASS (5s. net.) By Amy Lowell 


Readers of the Atlantic Monthly, who for the past few years 
have found pleasure in the unusual pieces of verse from Miss 
Amy Lowell which have from time to time appeared in its pages, 
will welcome this collection of her work, while that circle of 
readers who appreciate good poetical workmanship in treatment 
of sound and individual substance will find Miss Lowell’s volume 
very enjoyable. 


SONGS OF ALBAN (2: 64. net.) 


By E. Stuart Lorimer 


“Miss Lorimer is at her best. The whole book is interesting : 
partly because Miss Lorimer has great gifts of mind and emotion ; 
chiefly because it sets one calculating the chances of her rising 
in the future to the mastery of her qualities and her art and 
producing the poetry of which this volume encourages the hope.” 
—The Times. 




















THE NIGHT RIDE and other Poems 
(3s. 6d. net.) By Oswald Davis 
The product of a keen poetic vision and a rich gift of vivid 
phrase.”—The Times. 
“A stern and stirring achievement.”—The Morning Post. 
* Admirable in its freshness and strength.”—The Scotsman. 


NEW LETTERS OF AN IDLE 

MAN By the Author of “EUROPEAN YEARS,” &c. 
HERMANN JACKSON WARNER 
Edited by G. E. WOODBEERY. (7s. 6d. net.) 


“These delightful letters ... the correspondence printed in 
this most entertaining volume is never lacking in vivacity, 
character, and insight .. . like all good letters, Mr. Warner’s 
confidences overflowed with individuality, and their present 
prejudices and predilections are among the most persuasive of 
their traits. Will make friends wherever the art of correspon- 
dence is valued.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE GREAT MOGHUL 


By Stacy Waddy 
With 14 full-page Illustrations by Stephen Reid. (6s.) 


“Written with the aim of introducing young children to some 
of the wonders of Indian history, and so paving the way to the 
study of more ‘grown up’ books on the subject. Mr. Waddy 
has succeeded remarkably well in his object.”—The Athenaeum. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE POT OF BASIL 
VANISHING POINTS 
A WILFUL WIDOW Edith Moore 
THE PENALTY Gouverneur Morris 
VV’s EYES (2nd Impression) By the Author of “ Queed” 


PITY THE POOR BLIND (2nd Impression) 
By the Author of ‘The Corner of Harley Street” 
HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON ? 
M. E. F. Irwin 
Sheila Kave Smith 





























Bernard Capes 
Alice Brown 














ISLE OF THORNS | 
LONDON 











A Library of New Books by Writers of Distinction, bringing 
within the reach of all the results of Modern Knowledge 


3. BIOLOGY 70. THE EXPERI. 
By Prof. W. D. HENDERSON, MENTAL PSYCHo. 
M.A. LOGY OF BEAUTY 

24. SIR. WILLIAM By C. W. VALENTINE, B.A, 
HUGGINS AND 88. GOETHE 
SPECTROSCOPIC By Prof. C. H. HERFO 
ASTRONOMY Litt.D. BD, 
By E. W. MAUNDER,FR.AS., 
of the Royal crete ey 111. SPIRITUALISM 
OF... By J. ARTHUR HILL 

29. KANT’S PHILO- 112. KINDERGARTEN 
SOPHY TEACHING AT 
By A. D. LINDSAY, ™.A., of HOME 
Balliol College, Oxford y Two Members of the 


B 
National Froebel Uni 
42. ENGLAND IN THE on 
MAKING (before 1066) | 114 THE STOCK Ex. 


By Prof. F. J.C. HEARN- CHANGE 
SHAW, M.A., LL.D. By J. F. WHEELER 


44. THE MONARCHY | 115. COLERIDGE 
AND THE PEOPLE By S. L. BENSUSAN 
(1485-1689) 116. THE. CRUSADES 
By W. T. WAUGH, M.A. By M. M. C. CALTHROP 


**Here are volumes which throw open all the treasures of science, 
philosophy, history, and literature, as they are known to scholars of 
the present generation, books which are planned to cover the whole 
range of knowledge, and summarise some particular branch in an easy 
and simple style that is sure to urge the reader to closer study of the 
subject. Was I not right in declaring that education is within every. 
one’s reach to-day ? With ‘The People’s Books’ in hand there should 
be nobody of average intelligence unable to secure self-education. Hig 
library—this library—should be his all-sufficing university.” 

—Sunday Times, 





“The most amazing of all the issues of cheap books which have 
astonished our day and generation.’’—The Expository Times, 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C, 
And EDINBURGH And all Beoksellers 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE NOVELS > OF THE AUTUMN 
PUBLISHED BY HUTCHINSON & CO. 


——— 


“ Masterly it is ”’ 


THE DEVIL’S GARDEN 


Messrs. Hutchinson, anticipating a large sale for Mr. W. B. MAXWELL’S 


new novel, printed a large first edition. 


Ghe book, however, has been so 


widely praised that the demand has been quite exceptional, and a 3rd large 


Edition is now at press 
«The Devil’s Garden’ 

A remarkable novel. 

Morning Post 


harm. 
of time” 


“Such a book as this raises hopes. 


is a terrible book, but it has a true note of tragedy. 


After the bosh and bathos, 


It may not please, but it cannot 


Disinclined as we are for such prophecies, we venture to think it will stand the test 


the howling sentimentality, the sickening 


gush, the nightdress stupidities so often offered to us as English fiction it is a Joy, a relief, and a strength- 


ening to read the full, fine novel which Mr. Maxwell has to-day produced. 
conception of Dale’s way and methods of redemption is touched with genius. 


added to his laurels” Daily Chronicle 


Masterly it is. The 
Mr. Maxwell has 


“Tt is not until we stand well away from Mr. Maxwell's novel and view it in retrospection that we realise its 


amazing cleverness or appreciate its mast 


asa novelist, ‘‘ The Devil's Garden” 


Devil's Carden” easily stands out as one of the books of the year” 


“The book is something of a tour de force. 


of great one and a fine technical performance as well” 


HORACE BLAKE 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD 


THE TIMES says 
“A Novel worth studying, not only for the high standard of its 
execution, but for the interesting character of the proud, sacrificed 
but devoted wife, and the delicate little picture of the disillusioned 
girl, as well as for the stimulating dramatic kernel of the plot. 
The complication is finely treated ” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says 
‘It is a story of remarkable power and beauty, intellectually 
subtle and refined, and of remarkable insight, both moral and 
psychological, It is all very beautifully described ” 


THE WORLD says 


“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has done nothing within measureable | 
-a book quite off the | 


distance of this remarkably fine book- 
ordinary lines, interesting from the first page to the last, founded 
upon a psychological study of exceptional power. 
contrived to make Horace Blake really and 

holds the reader captive, it is impossible to get away from him 


» 


terly craftsmanship. 
would have made it for him. 


It succeeds. 





Mrs. Ward has 
indeed great. He | 
| genuine individuality ” 


If Mr. Maxwell had not already made a reputation 
By its power and impressiveness “‘ The 
The Globe 

It is a most impressive achievement—a novel 
Daily News 


Hutchinson and Co. call attention to a New 
Romance of Old France 


ASHES o VENGEANCE 


By H. B. SOMERVILLE 


Messrs. 


“A dashing romance which will serve to win the reader for an 
hour or two into the world of old France, with its gallantry, its 
cruelty, and its flashing swords” The Times 





2nd Edition 


By the Author of “By The Blue River” 


THE SECRET CITADEL 
By ISABEL C. CLARKE 
“The story is a There is no denying that Miss 


strong one. 


Clarke writes with understanding and endows her characters with 


Sunday Times 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. announce on Sept. 16th 2 New Novels by popular authors 


THE RESCUE oF MARTHA 


wah F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE POWER BEHIND (4th Edn.) Mz. P. Willcocks | SANDY'S LOVE AFFAIR (2nd Edn.) 
R. H. Benson | THANE BRANDON (4th Edn.) 
Edgar Jepson | 'A DAUGHTER OF LOVE (2nd Edn.) Mrs. K. J. Key 


AN AVERAGE MAN (4th Edn.) 
GARTHOYLE GARDENS 


© eee __ (Sep. 23) 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


THE BOOK OF ANNA 


By ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH 


S. R. Crockett 
F. Bancroft 
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THe TIMES BOOK CLUB 


(THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP iN THE WCRLD) 
offers at GREATLY REDUCED Prices an assortment of 


Secondhand Books 


withdrawn from circulation in the Library. The books represent 
all classes of Literature and are in excellent condition. 
Lists post free on request, also the following Catalogues: 
Catalogue of Newly Published Catalogue of The Best Books on 
Books. all subjects, at lowest cash prices. 


d- a : 
pAmnotated Cettogve of Sent | catalogue of Books in leading 
Reduced Prices. Foreign languages. 


An IDEAL SERVICE is provided by our CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 
A Speciality of the Book Club Stationery Department is the 
GUINEA PARCEL OF STATIONERY. 


Please write for sample sheets and Illustrated Catalogue, 





376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Oe Ltd., 





PARLIAMENTARY DEBATEs. 


Gentlemen, or Institutes, having sets, series, or 
volumes of above to dispose of, are invited to 
offer them to 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers to H.M. the Ki 


140 STRAND, LONDON, w.c. ne. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book 

Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, 21s, - Hi of 
ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vole 
£2 ‘15s. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith’s olay 
shire, 9 vols., £210s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; P on. 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. ] to and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 lbs, oom 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Bu a 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 





== 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.Cc., K.c¢ 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safe 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral a ty 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. F 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. | 
eo. 25 0 O | Members ove ove 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
+. 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 





& 4 
0 0 


oe 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Tion. Vice-Presidents 
Members qo ose ao 2 2 6 and Journal ooo lowe OBO 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of iates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


wee 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &wW. 





TANTALUS MEDOC. 


By the Author of “ John Johns” 


A wealthy elderly banker who wants to enjoy 
life and has every means for doing so, 
marries a young wife, Read the result. 


THE NIGHT 





prices, 


found very superior 


By E. B. D'AUVERGNE 


The author of “Lola Montez,” &c., now 
makes his first essay in fiction. An auda- 
cious, sprightly, and dramatic novel. 


THE SHADOW 








VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
OF MEMORY bottle. “On comparison it will be 


usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 





BOOKPLATES. 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in. 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a view, 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu. 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo- 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 


Bots, 4-Bots. 


to wine 





OF EVIL 
By CARLTON DAWE 


The author of “Confessions of Cleodora” 
has given us a new and most dramatic 
and original novel. 


THE LAND OF 
THE SPIRIT 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Mr. Page is the new U.S.A. Ambassador to 
Italy, and is the author of “ John Marvel.” 


WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Capital, 26,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 











Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,500,000. ‘Together.........£3,000,000 
Teserve Liability of Proprietors ......£3,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zea 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





DINNEFORD’'S 
MAGNESIA. 





8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Taid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Eifective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 


On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


FAZENDA 1/8 


COFFEE er 


Makes a Pure Beverage. 
INVIGORATING. SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins, 








Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarLirE AND CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS'S 


NEW NOVEL 
THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. ee 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Darny Tenearapx.—* This is 
a fine novel, broad in its treatment, wide in its interests, full of 
acute perception, abundantly clever, and admirably written.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel 


BENDISH: A Study in Prodi- 

gality. 6s. (Sept. 19. 

*,* A novel of love and politics which opens in the year when 
William IV. became King of England. 





TRAVEL AND HISTORY, 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK, 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 


“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
*,* The first account ever written, in any language, of this 
wonderful pilgrimage. 


Volume IV. ready next Tuesday. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in Eng and. an Historical Survey. By 
the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. 1V. 


Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and IL. 21s. net. Vol. IIL, 


10s. 6d net. 





POETRY. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited, with an 


Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. 


Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
[ T'wesday. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I. Just Published. 


Encyclopedia of the Philo- 


sophical Sciences. raitea by WILHELM 
WINDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 
under the Editorship of SIR HENRY JONES.  8vo. 
Vol. I. Logic. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques, 
and Nicolaj Losskij. ‘Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net. 





Science Monographs. New Vol. 


Researches in Magneto-Optics. 


With special reference to the Magnetic Resolution of 
Spectrum Lines. By P. ZEEMAN, Sc.D., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 

*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on 


application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





The Nelson Announcements. 








Ready Sept. 15th. 


The Marquis of Montrose. 
JOHN BUCHAN, 


Beautifully Illustrated, with 16 full-page Illustrations 
in Photogravure, and with 11 Maps and Plans of battles. 
Cloth, gilt top. Ts. Gd. net. 


Mr. Buchan has produced a careful study of the career of one 
who was probably the greatest Scottish man of action, and 
certainly the greatest Scottish soldier. He has told the story of 
Montrose as it should te told—as a straightforward narrative 
The 


campaigns are followed in detail, and an attempt is made to 


which exceeds in interest the most fantastic romance. 


estimate Montrose’s work buthas a statesman and as a soldier. 


The Great Armada. 
RICHARD HALE. 


Beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully Illus- 
trated, with really illuminative pictures, Cloth, gilt 
top. 5s, net. 


In this new volume the author makes a careful historical study of 
the origin, progress, and defeat of the famous expedition which 
Philip of Spain launched against England in the “spacious times 
of Great Elizabeth.” He deals with a subject of which patriotic 
Englishmen never weary, but he does so in a novel and attractive 
manner, taking advantage of the recent discoveries connected with 
the fate of the foundered ships of the Spanish fleet. 


NELSON LIBRARIES. 
New Volumes Ready Sept. 17th. 
RULES OF THE GAME 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 7d. net. 


Collection Nelson (French). 


VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MON 
JARDIN. ALPHONSE KARR. 1s. net. 


HERNANI, MARION DE LORME. 


VICTOR HUGO. 1s. net. 


RACONTE PAR UN TEMOIN 
DE SA VIE. 


Vols. I. and II VICTOR HUGO, 1g, each net. 





Nelson’s Encyclopeedic Library. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. Vols. I, IL, and III. 18, each net. 





At all Bookstalls. 2s. net 
THE GREAT DETECTIVE STORY 


Trent’s Last Case. 


By E. C. BENTLEY. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,; Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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A HALF-GUINEA BOOK 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN 


Such is the claim made by MESSRS. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL for their new 


“UNIVERSAL” 
DICKENS 


and endorsed by all who have seen the first volumes. 








EACH BOOK COMPLETE IN ITSELF, WITH ALL THE 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. SUPERFINE, OPAQUE 

PAPER. CLEAR MODERN TYPE. RICH BINDING. ASK 

YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU A SPECIMEN 

COPY. THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES, READY ON 
SEPTEMBER 16, ARE: 


Sketches by Boz. The Pickwick Papers. Oliver Twist. 


Half-a-Crown each, and every Novel Complete in One Volume. 





Send a postcard to MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL for 
a free copy of their new AUTUMN LIST, which is full 
of information about some of the most interesting 
works of the season In general literature and fiction, 
and is illustrated by numerous portraits of authors 
and other finely produced pictures. 





Next Week. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TIGERLAND 


Being Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and 
Adventure in Bengal. 
By C. E. GOULDSBURY, 
Author of “Life in the Indian Police.” 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY By ROSE SCHUSTER 
Author of “‘ The Triple Crown.” 
THE VULCAR LOVER 


By VINCENT BROWN 
Author of ‘‘A Magdalen’s Husband,” “‘ Magnificat,” &e. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING By EDWIN PUGH 


Author of “ Punch and Judy,”’ “ Harry the Cockney,” &c, 


THE CHAPS OF HARTON (2s. 6d. net) By DESMOND COKE 


Author of “‘ Sandford of Merton,” &c. 
A Tale of Frolic, Sport, and Mystery at Public School. 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


New and Cheaper Edition. is. net. 





TWO FINE FIRST NOVELS. 
BEFORE THE DAWN By KATHERINE JAMES 
THE SHADOW OF THE DRACON by C2XCILIA MOORE 





A MORE REMARKABLE BOOK THAN “MARIE CLAIRE.” 


JEAN AND LOUISE: 


A STORY OF AUVERGNE. 
By ANTONIN DUSSERRE 


Translated by Joun N. Rapnart. With a Pen-Portrait of the 

Author by Maravueritrt Aupoux, Author of “ Marie Claire.” A 

full description of this extraordinary book, which is the work of 

a genuine French peasant, will be found in Messrs. Chapman and 

Hall’s Illustrated Autumn List. Write for that List early, as it 
cannot be repeated, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 











SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s LIST 


New 6s. Fiction. 
E. F. BENSONS NEW NOVEL: 


Thorley Weir 


By E. F. BENSON. 
Author of “ Dodo,” “ Sheaves,” “ The Osbornes,” &¢. 


Tue Times.—* Mr. E. F, Benson at his cheeriest, 
novel.” 

Dairy Cnronicite.—“ This is very good. Written in 
and cheerful vein, in a spirit of delightful comedy.” 

Dairy News.—“ The best book he has published for years.” 











[Now Ready, 


An excellent 


a light 





Watersprings 
(A NOVEL) 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Author of “The Upton Letters,” “From a College 
Window,” ‘‘The Child of the Dawn,” &c, 


[Sept. 18, 





The Lanchester Tradition 
By G. F. BRADBY. 3s. 6d. net. 


Author of “Dick, a Story without a Plot.” 
“When Every Tree was Green,” &c. 


New 3s. 6d. Net Editions. 
The Etchingham Letters 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, _ [Sept. 19, 
Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacrs,” 
And Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 
New Edition (8th Impression). 


OssEerver.—*“ The authors may well be proud of their joint work. 
Bright, light, gossipy, interesting, anecdotal. The letters are all 
this and something more, for they are intensely human and 
wonderfully fresh.” 


Ruskin : 
A Study in Personality. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


Author of “The Upton Letters,” “From a College Window,” &c, 


Gownsman.—“It describes in graceful and poetic prose, here 
sparkling out with delicious humour, here darkened by the vision 
of a soul in torment, the stages in Ruskin’s career . . . a luminous 
study of a vivid personality.” 


[Sept. 19, 











[Sept. 18, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 
Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1965 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 7 
vols. Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 











THE SPECTATOR. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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METHUEN’S PO 


PULAR NOVELS 








By Robert 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. 
[Third Edition. 


Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Brilliant Study of London and North Africa, 
“Qne of the sincerest, most direct. and most poignant stories he has ever 
iten. It is real, earnest, vivid ; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in 
Shou with a problem.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting as anything which 
Mr. Hichens has ever given us.” —Liverpool Post. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A magnificently Dramatic Story of England and South Africa, 

“Jt should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year. . . . 
Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South African war, and of the 
diplomatic events which led up to it.”—Liverpool Post. 

“4 drama in which Sir Gilbert Parker has infused all the power and sincerity 
which lie behind his pen.” —Daily Graphic, 

* There is a thoroughness about the author’s survey, a unity of impression, 
asense of responsibility as well as of proportion, evident in his handling of 
even the smallest details of his design, which lift his book farabove the common 
ruek of fiction.’’"— Sunday Times. 

“ The author has never limned a more complex feminine character than that 
ef Jasmine, aud round her circle acrowd of unforgettable creations.” —Glasgow 
News. 


THE REGENT. by Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition. 

The famous “ Card” is re-introduced and his adventures described in Mr. 
Bennett's most buoyant spirit. 

“ Mirth bubbles in the book like hot water in a jogging kettle. . . . The 
structure of the novel is extraordinarily clever.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr. Bennett is in the lightest of moods—the mood of pure high spirits and 
burlesque.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ We have found the book as fresh and engrossing as if we had not previously 
met ‘ The Card.’” 


CHANCE. By Joseph Conrad, Author of “The 
Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A strange and fascinating story of human passion and disaster, The sea is 


in the book. 


THE WAY HOME, By the Author of “The Wild 


Olive.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An engrossing! story of a sinner—his life and his death. One of the 
deepest problems of religion is here introduced, 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. by Mar- 


jorie Bowen, Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s 


A dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of che Civil War to 
the Great Protector’s death. 


THE TWO KISSES. By Oliver Onions, Author 
of “Good Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is 
lived by women. 


THE GOLDEN BARRIER. by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, Authors of “If Youth but Knew.” 
Crown 8vo. 6a. 

Here the authors solve the problem of a marriage which, beginning in 
unhappiness, passes through a conflict of will to happy peace. 


THE LODGER. 
8vo. 6s. 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 


“One more proof that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘the art of 
thrilling.’ ”’—Times, 


“A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer's already 
world-wide reputation.””— Westminster Gazette, 


THE MORNING’S WAR. sy GC. E. Montague, 
Author of “A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written. 


“A fine distinctive work with the note and touch of a master. A book like 
this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, is one amonga thousand.” 
—Daily Herald. 


“Pearls are worth diving for, and there are pleuty of fine things in Mr. 
Montague’s story.” —Spectator, 


BELOW STAIRS. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author 
of “Lomorna.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love 
irs and her outlook. 

“The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, is as 
charming as anything that Mrs. Sidgwick has yet written.""—Liverpool Post, 

“A sympathetic and entertaining story made out of the joys and sorrows of 
domestic service.” — Manchester Guardian, 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Crown 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. By w. 
Pett Ridge, Author of “Devoted Sparkes.” Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr, Pett Ridge’s happy 
and vivacious manner. 


“ Tt is full of observation and humour and is written with delightful ease.” 
Daily Mail, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. 
acing ong Gibbon, 
rown 8vo._ 6s, 


Impressive stories by an 


living short story writers,’ 
“ Dramatic, forceful, and altogether admirable.’’—Daily Express. 


ae The incidents in all the stories are related with vividness and power,” 
mes, 


* Every one of the tales contains strong, clean, sensitive work.” —Observer. 
THE SUMMER LADY. by Mrs. George 
Norman, Author of “Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A graceful romance, somewhat after the style of the “‘ Cardinal's Snuff Box,”’ 


THE ROMANCE OF A FEW DAYS. By 
Putnam Weale, Author of “The Revolt.” Crown Svo. 6s. 


The romantic adventures of a young Englishman im Moscow are here 
described. 


By 
Author of “Margaret Harding.” 


,author whom Punch has called “One of the best 


“Areally admirable story, calculated to 
the mild, and stir the lethargic.’’—Duily Ne 


THE LITTLE NUGGET. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The adventures of a wmillionaire’s son, whom all the world attempts to 
kidnap, 


delight the bloodthirsty, affright 
ws. 


By P. G. Wodehouse. 


“A story with humour that imitates nobody else’s humour, and it is the 

real thing.”’—Daily Graphic. 
WHAT IS LOVE? By David Lisle, Author of 
“A Painter of Souls,” “A Kingdom Divided,” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An intimate story of theatre life in Paris, 


SHALLOWS. By Frederick Watson, Crown 8vo. 6s 
A romance of Jacobite times, by a son of Ian Maclaren, 
“ A good, stirring story written round a tragie episode in Jacobite history.” 
—Athenzum, 
MISS NOBODY. By Ethel Carnie, Author of 
“ Songs of a Factory Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A story of modern working-class life told by one who has an intimate know- 
ledge of it. 


SANDY MARRIED. by Dorothea Conyers, 
Author of “Sally.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition, 
A rollicking story of Irish sport. 


“A delightful breezy novel of Irish life and character, of humour and of 
huntiug.’’— Field. 

* Pull of amusing incident, 
a fund of enjoyment.”’— Times. 


THE HARROVIANS. 


Crown 8vo, 63 
The most truthful story of school life ever published. 
and not a sentimental make-believe, 
“A most excellent book, with a sure appeal to old Harrovians,’’—Truth, 
“The best school story yet written.” —Daily News. 


KNOCKINSCREEN DAYS. 
Clark. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


An Irish story of the arrival of an erratic friend and the somewhat unusual 
methods of canvassing during an election. 

“A deliciously light-hearted account of life in an Irish village."’"—Daily 
Graphie. 


THE WHITE THREAD. by Robert Halifax, 
Author of “A Whistling Woman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of working-class life with a heroine who will endear herself to all. 


TIDE MARKS. By Margaret Westrup (Mrs. W. 
Sydney Stacey), Author of “Elizabeth in Retreat.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A story of love and Cornwall, 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. By H.C. Bailey, Author 
of “The Lonely Queen.” Crown 8vo. Gs. 
A fine and bracing tale of the great days of Elizabeth. 


MAN AND WOMAN. By L. G Moberly. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Astory of a woman who once believed that man is the enemy, 
converted, 


ONCE OF THE ANGELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story on a delicate subject told with devotion and conviction, 
SWIRLING WATERS. by Max Rittenberg, 
Author of “The Mind Reader.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An exciting story of international finance. 
“* An exciting novel of modern financial life.”—Review of Reviews. 


Irish and other sporting readers will find in it 


By Arnold Lunn. 


This is the real thing 


By Jackson C. 


She was 


By Evelyn Beacon. 
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THE “R.T.S. 





THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. The Authorized Version, 


' NEW LIST 


printed in clear 


dark brevier type, with short explanatory notes, chapter and sub-headings, and with 35 COLOURED PICTURES by 


HAROLD COPPING. 
or in leather binding, 2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 10d.). 


MEMORIES OF A VICARAGE. 


1s. net (by post 1s. 3d.). 


Medium 16mo (size 6} by 4$ inches and } of an inch thick). 


Cloth gilt, 1s, net (by post 1s. 4d.); 
[ Ready Shortly, 


By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. Crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, 


[ Ready Shortly, 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected by LOUISE BUCKLAND, from the Works of HANDLEY ¢, g 
MOULE, Bishop of Durham. Imp. 16mo, in lambskin, 2s, 6d. net; or in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net (by post 3d. each extra), i 


MORAL PARADOXES OF ST. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE ‘*R.T.S.” 
BUCKLAND, M.A. 25 Volumes are now ready, 28. each. 


EXODUS. 


2 Vols. 2s. each. [ Ready 


LIGHT HO, SIR! and other Sketches. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. 


PAUL. By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, Dp, 


(Ready Shortly, 

Edited by the Rev. A. R 
The following are the New Volumes: 

ST. MARK. _by the Rev. J. D. JONES, MA, Bp. 

Vol. I. Chaps. I. to VI. v. 6. 2s. . 


(Ready, 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.RGS, 


Author of “Creatures of the Sea,” “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &. With a Three-colour Jacket Wrapper, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. Crown 8vo, Paper Boards, 1s, net (by post 1s. 3d.), (Ready, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


“The Religious Tract Society publishes novels that may be antely taken into the most select homes, and 
that are marked at the same time with a high standard of literary attainment.”—THE SCOTSMAN. 
A BURDEN OF ROSES. By FLORENCE BONE, Author| THE VALLEY OF DELIGHT. By FLORENCE RO 
of “The Hidden Highway,” &c. [ Ready. Author of “ Rose of York,” “The Furrow on the Hill,” &¢, 
HER HUSBAND’S PROPERTY. By AMY LE FEUVRE, [Ready, 
Author of “A Bit of Rough Road,’ “The Making of a 
Woman,” &c. [Ready. | 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. By HAYWARD YOUNG. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
104 Pen and Pencil Sketches by the Author. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of the “Girl’s Own and Woman's 
Magazine.” Royal 4to, cloth gilt. 5s. net. (By post, 5s. 6d.) [Ready Shortly, 

GOOD WIVES. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With Eight Illustrations in Colour by Harold Copping, 
A beautiful Edition for presentation, printed in demy 4to, and bound in handsome white cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. (By post, 8.) 


[Ready Shortly, 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME. 


Containing 888 pages of Stories and other 
interesting reading for Sunday. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. [Ready Sept. 16th. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 768 pages of Interesting 
Stories and Pictures for Girls of all.ages. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured, and hundreds of Black and White Illustrations, 
Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt. 8s. [Ready Sept. 16th. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages of Reading and Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Pla 
tes, 


and upwards of 500 other Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt. 8s, [Ready Sept. 16th, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF OUTDOOR GAMES AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by P. F. WARNER. With Contributions by J. B. Hobbs; C. B. Fry; A. E. Beale, 8S. A. P. Kitcat; Guy Nickalls; J. W. 
H. T. Douglas ; K. R. G. Hunt; C. J. V. Weigall; Mark Allerton; E. H. D. Sewell; W. J. Travis; M. Holbein ; George Hilsdon, 
and other well-known Authorities on Sport. Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. net. (By post, 5s.) [ Ready, 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Contain. 


ing 42 Stories and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 3s. 6d. [Ready Sept. 16th, 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. Eiited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Containing 
40 Stories and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 3s. 6d. [Ready Sept. 16th. 


THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. A fine crown 4to Volume, containing 
272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and Rhymes in simple language, 32 Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 180 Black-and- 
White Pictures. Prettily bound in attractive Picture Cover. 38. 6d [ Ready Sept. 16th. 








WAS IT DESTINY? By EDITH M. J. LLOYD. 
[Ready Shortly, 








NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES. 


THE REIGN OF LOVE. By H. M. WARD, Author of} IN QUEST OF HATASU. By IRENE STRICKLAND 
“Money and the Man,” &c. Llustrated. Large Crown 8vo, TAYLOR, Author of “ Diana or Christ.” With a Coloured 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Ready Shortly. Frontispiece. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2¢. Gd. [ Ready. 


' -ouwwoa | AN ENGLISH BOY’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN 
CHRISTINE THE HUGUENOT. By EDITH C. KENYON, UGANDA. By CHARLES W. HATTERSLEY, Author of 
Author of “Two Girls in a Siege,” &c. Vol. 17 of the 


. : b oy 3 , »* 6 Te % ” 
Alexandra Library for Girls. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, she Bagende ob Heme,” “Uganda, ty Funend Conan, "Ss 


3s. 6d. [Ready Shortly. Iilustrated. 2. 


THE FIERY TOTEM. By C. F. ARGYLL SAXBY. With 
LIFE’S LITTLE STAGE. By AGNES GIBERNE. Illus- 2 Coloured Illustrations. “Every Boy’s Bookshelf.” Large 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2¢,. 6d. [ Ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 
THOSE DREADFUL GIRLS. By ESTHER E. ENOCK.| * TURN OF THE ROAD. By ADELAIDE S. PLUMPTRE, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. [Ready Shortly. 


With 2 Coloured Illustrations. “Every Girl’s Bookshelf.” 
ROLLINSON AND I. By W. E. CULE. With three 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 

) THE YOUNG GORDONS IN CANADA. By MARY B. 
Coloured Illustrations. The “Boy’s Library of Adven- 
ture.” Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


SANFORD. With 2 Coloured Illustrations. “Every Girl’s 

Bookshelf.” Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 18. 6d. [Ready. 

THE MODERN CROCHET BOOK. baited by FLORA KLICKMANN. Containing 
Original Ideas for combining Crochet with Embroidery and with Fancy Braids, together with new and unusual designs for use 

on Household Linen, on Underwear, and as Dress Trimmings. Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, paper boards. 18, net (by 
post 1s. 4d.). TReady. 


THE STITCHERY ANNUAL. (Containing Nos. 1 to 4 of ‘Stitchery.”) Edited by FLORA 


KLICKMANN. (325 Designs. Demy 8yvo, Paper Boards. 1s. net (by post, 1s. 4d.). [ Ready. 
Published by The Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 
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